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DEP SIT~D BY THE 
UNITED SiATES OF AMERICA 
nov 12 ‘47 


EIGHTIETH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION, 
AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


by Sheldon Z. Kaplan 





The first article on this subject, which appeared in the 
Buuuietin of October 26, covered the activities of the First 
Session of the Eightieth Congress in implementing the 
responsibilities of the “host” nation toward its guest, the 
United Nations. There was also begun a discussion of the 
humanitarian responsibilities of the United States and the 
part the First Session has played in their fulfilment. This 
second article, the final one in a series of two, continues the 
discussion of Congressional activity in the humanitarian field 
and concludes with a discussion of United States responsibili- 
ties within the framework of the United Nations over non- 
self-governing territories and territories placed under 





trusteeship. 











Part Il 


lll. “Humanitarian” Responsibilities of the 
United States— Continued 


B. World Health Organization (WHO) 


In December 1945 the United States Senate 
unanimously adopted a joint resolution urging the 
early establishment of an effective international 
health organization and requesting the President 
on behalf of the Government of the United States 
to urge upon the United Nations the prompt for- 
mation of such an organization.“ This resolution 
was a reaffirmation of the principle contained in a 
resolution unanimously approved by the United 
Nations Conference on International Organiza- 
tion at San Francisco, earlier that year, to the ef- 
fect that only through the combined cooperative 
efforts of governments can vexing health problems, 
no respecters of boundaries, be efficiently coped 
with. This, however, was no new concept, for 
there exists a long history of intergovernmental 
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cooperation in the interest of health, in which en- 
deavor, indeed, the United States has consistently 
taken a prominent position. Although the United 
States was never a member of the League of Na- 
tions, it nevertheless cooperated with its health 
organization, the work of which has been con- 
sidered one of the League’s principal achieve- 
ments.*® Further, this Government has been a 
member of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
since its inception in 1902 and of the International 
Office of Public Health since 1908. 

But with the rapid advances in modern medical 
science, the development of modern communica- 
tions and transport, and the appalling and worsen- 


“§,. J. Res. 89, 79th Cong., Ist sess. (Dec. 20, 1945). 

“ That organization was supported in part by funds from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and an official of this Gov- 
ernment sat in his private capacity on the organization’s 
advisory committee, See BuriteTin of July 20, 1947, p. 
131. 








ing health conditions created by World War II, the 
need for international cooperative efforts has been 
considerably heightened.“ Accordingly, the 
United Nations in February 1946 appointed a 
Technical Preparatory Committee composed of 
health experts, entrusted with the task of prepar- 
ing proposals for the consideration of an inter- 
national health conference, which it had been de- 
cided should be convened. This Committee re- 
cognized that the existing health agencies were in- 
adequate to meet the new conditions and recom- 
mended that the International Office of Public 
Health be absorbed into a new world health or- 
ganization. This finding was accepted by the In- 
ternational Health Conference and subsequently 
was approved by the Economic and Social Council 
and the General Assembly of the United Nations.*’ 
In connection with the structure and status of the 
new health organization in relation to the United 
Nations, the Committee in its report to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council outlined detailed pro- 
posals for a constitution, including its basic prin- 
ciples and the aims, functions, organs, and mem- 
bership of the organization,** and recommended 
that the organization be established as a special- 
ized agency and that it be brought into close re- 
lationship with the United Nations.*® In its ob- 
servations to the International Health Conference 
(which met in New York from June 19 to July 22, 
1946, under the chairmanship of Dr. Thomas Par- 
ran, Surgeon General of the United States Public 


“A striking illustration of this intensified need for 
international cooperation in health is cited in H. Rept. 
979, 80th Cong., 1st sess., p.3 (1947): “As an illustration, 
a single case of smallpox was carried from Mexico to 
New York City in the spring of 1947 by bus. The dollar 
cost to New York City alone of the resulting epidemic 
threat was $6,800 in hospitalization and $461,000 for 
public vaccinations. The total number of vaccinations 
performed was about 6,350,000, which, at a cost of $1 each 
in lost time and other economic losses, represent a value 
of $6,350,000, or a total for New York City of about 
$6,800,000. This estimate of the cost takes no account of 
measures necessary at other points along the route of the 
bus. Nor does it include the expense of local, State, and 
Federal health authorities in tracing fellow passengers and 
other contacts made by the carrier.” 

“Buitetin of July 20, 1947, p. 182. Since the Inter- 
national Office of Public Health was established by treaty 
in Rome in 1907, to which the United States was one of 
the parties, a new agreement is needed to effect the ab- 
sorption of the Office by the new health organization. A 
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Health Service) on the report of the Committee, 
the Economic and Social Council approved this 


recommendation.*° The Conference on the last 
day of its meeting adopted four instruments: (1) 
final act of the International Health Conference, 
a review of the work of the Conference; (2) con- 
stitution of the World Health Organization, signed 
by representatives of 61 states; (3) arrangement 
concluded by the governments represented at the 
International Health Conference establishing an 
Interim Commission, composed of 18 states, in- 
cluding the United States, elected by the Confer. 
ence; and (4) protocol providing for the dissolu. 
tion of the International Office of Public Health 
at Paris and for the transfer of its functions to 
the newly created World Health Organization" 

Bearing in mind the accomplishments achieved 
by the Conference, it is small wonder that the 
President, in transmitting to the Eightieth Con- 
gress for its consideration a suggested joint reso 
lution providing for United States membership 
and participation in Wuo, stated that he 
was “, impressed by the spirit of interna 
tional good will and community of purpose which 
have characterized the development of the consti- 
tution of this Organization.” * The report of the 
Secretary of State on this matter,® enclosed with 
the President’s message, pointed out to the Con- 
gress the urgency and importance of international 
health problems and contained an analysis of the 
structure and functions of Wuo. The more im- 


protocol signed on behalf of 60 states at the International 
Health Conference was submitted to the Senate on Feb. 
10, 1947 (S. Exec. D, 80th Cong., Ist sess.; see also 8 
Cong. Rec., p. 951 (Feb. 10, 1947)). The Senate advised 
and consented to the ratification of the protocol on July 
19, 1947 (98 Cong. Rec., pp. 9512-9513 (July 19, 1947)). 

“ Eoosoc Journal, May 22, 1946. 

““The Organization [United Nations] shall, where ap 
propriate, initiate negotiations among the states com 
cerned for the creation of any new specialized agencies 
required for the accomplishment of the purposes set forth 
in Article 55” (U.N. Charter, art. 59). 

” BULLETIN of July 20, 1947, p. 132. 

"§. Rept. 421, 80th Cong., Ist sess., p. 3 (1947) and 8 
Exec. D, 80th Cong., 1st sess. 

“The President’s message is set forth in Hearingt 
Before Subcommittee No. 5—National and International 
Movements—of the Committee on Foreign Affairs # 
H. J. Res. 161, 80th Cong., Ist sess., p. 2 (1947). 

.* Ibid., pp. 3-6. 
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portant of these functions, as set forth in its con- 
stitution,“ are: to direct and coordinate interna- 
tional health work; to collaborate with the United 
Nations and other interested governmental and 
professional organizations; to give technical as- 
sistance to governments in strengthening health 
services and in meeting emergencies; to promote 
research in the field of health; to promote, with 
other agencies when necessary, the eradication of 
epidemic, endemic, and other diseases, the preven- 
tion of accidents, the improvement of nutrition, 
housing, sanitation, recreation, economic condi- 
tions, and other activities in the field of mental 
hygiene and public-health work. 

Pursuant to the President’s message, S. J. Res. 
98, a joint resolution “Providing for membership 
and participation by the United States in the 
World Health Organization and authorizing an 
appropriation therefor” was introduced in the 
Senate and referred to its Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. It was unanimously reported favorably 
to the Senate by the Committee on July 2, 1947, 
with one amendment designed to make certain that 
the obligations of the United States vis-a-vis WHo 
could not be drastically changed without the con- 
sent of the Congress.** When this measure came 
to be considered on the floor of the Senate, July 3, 
1947, Senator Vandenberg put the matter thus: 


“We found that the constitution of the World 
Health Organization permits amendment of the 
constitution by two-thirds of the membership, re- 
gardless of where the votes may come from. In 
other words, we could have confronted an obliga- 
tion under the charter of the World Health Or- 
ganization, which could have been changed with- 
out our consent, under the terms of the constitu- 
tion. Therefore, the committee has added an 
amendment which is a 90-day escape clause, and 
permits us to retire from the World Health Or- 





“The full text of the constitution may be found in S. 
Rept. 421, 80th Cong., 1st sess., pp. 8-18 (1947). 

“This amendment (S. Rept. 421, 80th Cong., 1st sess., 
P. 7 (1947)) reads: “Section 4. In adopting this joint 
resolution the Congress does so with the understanding 
that, in the absence of any provision in the World Health 
Organization Constitution for withdrawal from the Or- 
ganization, the United States reserves its right to with- 
draw from the Organization on a 90-day notice: Provided, 
however, That the financial obligations of the United 
States to the Organization shall be met in full for the 
Organization’s current fiscal year.” Governments, includ- 
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ganization on 90 days’ notice, whenever it is 
considered to be in the national interest”. 


There was general senatorial agreement on the 
legislation, except that Senator Donnell objected 
that the Senate had not had opportunity to study 
the constitution of Wxo."* However, when the 
Senate next took up the resolution on July 6, 1947, 
it passed on the following day, with virtually no 
debate, as amended by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, minus the clause, “in the absence of any 
provision in the World Health Organization con- 
stitution for withdrawal from the Organiza- 
tion”,*® which had appeared in the Committee’s 
report. 

The companion measure, H. J. Res. 161, intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives by Dr. 
Walter H. Judd, was favorably reported to the 
House by its Committee on Foreign Affairs, July 
17, 1947, but the House did not take up the 
measure. Certain amendments, however, were 
recommended, providing for a loyalty screening 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation of United 
States Representatives to Wuo and insuring that 
no citizen of, or resident in, the United States 
should participate in any session, conference, 
meeting, or other work of the Organization with- 
out the consent of the Secretary of State. 
Another amendment limits the authorization for 
appropriations to a sum not to exceed $1,920,000 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1947, for 
the payment of the United States share of the 
expenses of the Organization, including its In- 
terim Commission, and to a sum not to exceed 
$83,000 (for the same fiscal year) to cover United 
States expenses incident to participation.” The 
last amendment recommended by the House Com- 
mittee is almost identical with the one proposed 
by the Senate Committee, except that the former 


ing that of the United States, are extremely wary of the 
possibility of being bound by international obligations to 
which they have not specifically consented. The Congress 
has attached reservations in accepting the constitution of 
Fao and Unesco to safeguard this Government against 
amendments to the constitutions of those organizations 
imposing new obligations upon the United States without 
its consent. 

* 93 Cong. Rec., p. 8447 (July 3, 1947). 

* Tbid., p. 8448. 

"93 Cong. Rec., p. 8498 (July 7, 1947). 

” H. Rept. 979, 80th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 1-2 (1947). 
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contains a one-year escape clause instead of the 
90-day provision.” 
0. The International Children’s Emergency Fund 
Article 55 of the United Nations Charter im- 
poses upon the Organization an important obli- 
gation, in the following words: 
With a view to the creation of conditions of stability 
and well-being which are necessary for peaceful and 
friendly relations among nations based on respect for 


the principle of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples, the United Nations shall promote: 

a. higher standards of living, full employment, and 
conditions of economic and social progress and 
development ; 

b. solutions of international economic, social, health, 
and related problems; and international cultural and 
educational cooperation; and 

c. universal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language, or religion. 

One of these vital international health and 
social problems concerns the children of Europe 
and Asia. Millions of children in these areas are 
suffering from undernourishment, malnutrition, 
and disease as a result of destruction and disloca- 
tion wrought by World War II. The United Na- 
tions took a significant step forward in alleviating 
the suffering of these children when its Economic 
and Social Council in September 1946 unani- 
mously passed a resolution recommending the 
creation by the General Assembly of an Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund, subject to the 
control of the Economic and Social Council. The 
recommendation was further made that the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations prepare for 
the General Assembly, in consultation with the 
President of the Economic and Social Council, the 
Director General of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration (Unrra), 
and the Standing Committee of the latter, a draft 
resolution creating such a Fund. When the 


” See note 55, supra. 


"U.N. doc. B/285, Oct. 9, 1946. This action came about 
through constltation and cooperation with the Unrra 
Council, which had, several weeks previously at its Geneva 
session, originated the proposal for the establishment of 
the Fund in view of the disastrous effect the impending 
liquidation of UNrRa was expected to have on child feed- 
ing, an important Ungra activity. See John J. Charnow, 
“The International Children’s Emergency Fund”, BuLLerin 
of Mar. 16, 1947, p. 466. 


“The Main Committees of the General Assembly are: 
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General Assembly met for the second part of its 
first session, the draft resolution, which had 
meantime been prepared and had been approved 
unanimously by the General Assembly’s Third 
Committee,” received Assembly approval at its 
fifty-sixth plenary meeting, December 11, 1946, 
The more important provisions of the General 
Assembly resolution establishing the Fund re. 
strict its benefits to children and adolescents of 
countries which were victims of aggression and 
for general child-health purposes.“ Paragraph 
2(@) states that “The Fund shall consist of any 
assets made available by Unrra or any voluntary 
contributions made available by Governments, 
voluntary agencies, individual or other sources, 
It shall be authorized to receive funds, contribu- 
tions or other assistance from any of the forego- 
ing sources; to make expenditures and to finance 
or arrange for the provision of supplies, material, 
services and technical assistance for the further- 
ance of the foregoing purposes. . . . ” (italics 
supplied by the author.) * Paragraph 4(c) pro 
vides that “To the maximum extent feasible, the 
utilization of the staff and technical assistance 
of specialized agencies, in particular the World 
Health Organization or its Interim Commission, 
shall be requested, with a view to reducing to 4 
minimum the separate personnel requirements of 
the Fund”. The Fund is based upon the con- 
cept of leaving with national governments the 
primary responsibility for child-welfare pro- 
grams. Within each country, the responsibility 
for child welfare rests with the appropriate gov- 
ernmental authorities, voluntary agencies, and in- 
dividual citizens. The purpose, then, of the Fund 
is essentially one of providing sufficient supple 
mentary assistance, where needed, to make 
national programs of child welfare a reality.” 
The monetary contribution made by the United 
States Government, through Congressional appro- 


(1) Political and Security (including the regulation of 
armaments); (2) Economic and Financial; (3) Social, 
Humanitarian and Cultural; (4) Trusteeship; (5) Aé 
ministrative and Budgetary; and (6) Legal. See Pre 
visional Rules of Procedure for the General Assembly, 
rule 101, U.N. doc. A/71/Rev. 1, Apr. 28, 1947, and U.N. 
Weekly Bulletin, Sept. 16, 1947, p. 357. 

“The complete text of the resolution will be found if 
U.N. doc. A/64/Add. 1, Jan. 31, 1947, pp. 90-98. 

“ Tbid., p. 91. 

* Tbid., p. 92. 

* Charnow, op. cit., p. 467. 
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priation, attests to this Government’s willingness 
and readiness to take part in this worthy program 
of supplementary assistance since, obviously, the 
effective operation of the Fund is possible only 
through the financial resources placed at its dis- 
posal by voluntary agencies, private individuals, 
and, in the main, by governments. In this great 
humanitarian field, too, the First Session of the 
Eightieth Congress, in enacting Public Law 84, 
has demonstrated its ready support and has ful- 
filled, for its part, the hope expressed in the As- 
sembly resolution that governments give the Fund 
their generous assistance. Section 1, Public Law 
84, “Providing for relief assistance to the people 
of countries devastated by war”, contains a pro- 
viso that from the $350,000,000 authorized to be 
appropriated for relief assistance, “. the 
President shall make contributions to the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund of the 
United Nations for the special care and feeding of 
children, and such contributions shall not be sub- 
ject to the limitations and requirements provided 
in this joint resolution, but after $15,000,000 has 
been so contributed, no further contributions shall 
be made which would cause the aggregate amount 
so contributed by the United States (1) to con- 


stitute more than 57 per centum of the aggregate 


amount contributed to said fund by all govern- 
ments not receiving assistance from said fund, in- 
cluding the United States; or (2) to exceed 
$40,000,000, whichever is the lesser.” This is the 
response of a government which has consistently 
shown generous regard for the humanitarion needs 
of society—less than six months following the call 
of the General Assembly for governmental funds 
to assist the unfortunate children of the world. 


IV. Responsibilities Over Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 


Article 73 of the United Nations Charter pro- 
vides, in part, that: 


Members of the United Nations which have or assume 
responsibilities for the administration of territories whose 
peoples have not yet attained a full measure of self- 
government accept as a sacred trust the ob- 
ligation to promote to the utmost the well- 
being of the inhabitants of these territories, and to this 
end: . . . to promote constructive measures of de- 
velopment, to encourage research, and to cooperate with 
one another . . with a view to the practical 
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achievement of the social, economic, and scientific pur- 
poses set forth in this Article . .. . 


The Charter thus obligates members of the United 
Nations having responsibility for the administra- 
tion of non-self-governing territories to cooperate 
with one another for social, economic, and scien- 
tific purposes. 

A. Caribbean Commission 


One of the regional agencies established to pro- 
mote the cooperation envisaged in article 73 is the 
Caribbean Commission.” The history of the 
Commission as an international consultative 
agency specifically designed to promote the eco- 
nomic and social advancement of the non-self- 
governing territories in the Caribbean region goes 
back to March 9, 1942, when the United States and 
the United Kingdom issued a joint communiqué 
establishing the Anglo-American Caribbean Com- 
mission. This was a temporary undertaking, so 
far as the United States Government was con- 
cerned, based upon the emergency created by 
World War II.” In 1945 France and the Neth- 
erlands accepted invitations to participate in the 
Commission’s activities. Establishment of the 
Caribbean Commission was formally provided for 
on October 30, 1946, by an agreement signed in 
Washington by Representatives of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, and the Neth- 


“The Fund has set a goal of $450,000,000. Of this 
amount, $400,000,000 will be needed for supplementary 
feeding of 700 calories a day to infants, children, and ex- 
pectant and nursing mothers. The total cost for clothing, 
shoes and other items is estimated at $50,000,000. Char- 
now, op. cit., p. 469. 

“Public Law 84, 80th Cong., 1st sess. (May 31, 1947). 
This contribution to the Fund should not be confused with 
H.R. 1988, which would have authorized appropriation 
for contribution by the President to the Fund of money 
earned by conscientious objectors during the war (approxi- 
mately $1,229,000 according to H. Rept. 692, 80th Cong., 
1st sess. (1947)) and now in the miscellaneous receipts 
of the Treasury Department, H.R. 1988 passed the House 
July 7, 1947, but the Senate took no action on this measure 
or its companion bill (8S. 1502). 

° The United States and Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
Department of State publication 2812. 

“For an excellent review of the background, formation, 
and activities of the Commission, see, in general, H. 
Rept. 956, 80th Cong., Ist sess, (1947). 

" Ibid., p. 2. 
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erlands.* The United States Representative 
signed the document “reserving the right to await 
Congressional consideration before giving notice 
of approval.” 

The specific scope of the Commission is sug- 
gested in the Caribbean agreement preamble as 
being that of “. promoting scientific, tech- 
nological, and economic development in the Carib- 
bean area and facilitating the use of resources and 
concerted treatment of mutual problems .. .”. 
Article IV of the agreement provides, in part, 
that the Commission shall concern itself with 
economic and social matters of common interest 
to the Caribbean area, particularly agriculture, 
communications, education, fisheries, health, hous- 
ing, industry, labor, social welfare, and trade.” 
Its terms of reference are thus restricted to eco- 
nomic and social matters. Further, it is a consul- 
tative and advisory, not an executive, body and 
will in no way affect existing or future constitu- 
tional relations and responsibilities of any member 
government and its territories. The principal 
function of the Commission, whether acting di- 
rectly or through its auxiliary bodies, is to assist 
both the metropolitan countries and the territorial 
governments in the study of problems which re- 
quire regional treatment for their efficient solution. 

Although the Commission is not presently re- 
lated to the United Nations, it is clear that its ob- 
jectives are in full accord with the Charter of the 
United Nations,“ Apart, however, from the co- 
operation with the United Nations which partici- 


"The full text of the agreement is contained in De- 
partment of State publication 2812, pp. 64-71. 

" Ibid., p. 65. 

“Art. XVIII of the agreement provides: 

“1, The Commission and its auxiliary bodies, while 
having no present connection with the United Nations, 
shall cooperate as fully as possible with the United Na- 
tions and with appropriate specialized agencies on mat- 
ters of mutual concern within the terms of reference of 
the Commission. 

“2. The Member Governments undertake to consult 
with the United Nations and the appropriate specialized 
agencies, at such times and in such manner as may be 
considered desirable, with a view to defining the relation- 
ship which shall exist and to ensuring effective coopera- 
tion between the Oommission and its ausiliary badies 
and the appropriate organs of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies, dealing with economic and social 
matters.” (Italics supplied by the author.) Jbid., p. 70. 


pation in the Commission makes possible, there ig 
also to be taken into account the strategic interest 
in the Caribbean area which has been traditional] 
in the foreign policy of the United States." The 
First Session of the Eightieth Congress has taken 
specific note of these two considerations, in the 
preamble to H. J. Res, 231, a joint resolution 
“Providing for membership and participation by 
the United States in the Caribbean Commission 
and authorizing an appropriation therefor”, in- 
troduced July 8, 1947, in the House of Representa- 
tives.” The measure was favorably reported by 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs eight 
days later and passed the House of Representa. 





tives, July 21, 1947, less than two weeks from the 
time of its original introduction. The House 
committee report stated that the committee was 
“, . . impressed with the practical nature of 
the subjects which the Commission has dealt with 
in its brief record” and that “It is apparent from 
its reports that the Commission has confined its 
undertakings to those activities which are appro- 
priate for international cooperation in the area 
concerned and which have a direct and practical 
relationship to concrete problems of the area”." 
On the Senate side, the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations approved the measure and reported it 
favorably to the Senate, with one technical amend- 
ment designed to clarify the amount of money to be 
authorized for contribution to the Commission, as 
distinct from expenses incident to participation 
therein, including salaries of the United States 
Commissioners, alternates, and other related ex- 


™The United States responsibilities are concerned with 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands; the British Gov- 
ernment principally with respect to the Barbados, Trini- 
dad, the Windward and Leeward Islands, and Jamaica; : 
the French Government principally with respect to Mar- 
tinique and Guadeloupe; and the Netherlands Govern- 
ment principally with respect to Surinam, Curacao, and 
other small islands adjoining Martinique. (H. Rept 
956, 80th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 45 (1947).) 

The preamble reads, in part : “Whereas the purpose of 
the Caribbean Commission is to encourage and strengthen 
international cooperation in promoting the economit 
and social welfare and advancement of the non-self-gov- 
erning territories in the Carribbean area, whose economit 
and social development is of vital interest to the security 
of the United States, in accordance with the principles 
set forth in chapter XI of the Charter of the United 
Nations . . . ” (Italics supplied by the author.) 


"H. Rept. 956, 80th Cong., Ist sess. (1947), p. 6. 
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penses."* Here H. J. Res. 231 lies, but in view 
of the Senate Committee’s observations that the 
organization contemplated in the resolution is re- 
latively small and unpretentious, that the cost to 
the United States will be slight, and that the ad- 
vantages which flow from membership in the Com- 
mission to both the United States and the peoples 
of the area involved are significant,” it is hoped 
that the Second Session of the Eightieth Congress 
will not fail to complete successfully the action 
initiated by the First Session.” 


B. South Pacific Commission 


The South Pacific Commission is the second of 
the two intergovernmental regional agencies to 
promote the economic and social advancement of 
non-self-governing territories which the First 
Session of the Eightieth Congress had for its 
consideration. Experience gained from the func- 
tioning of the Caribbean Commission provided a 
working basis for the creation of this new agency, 
since four of the six governments at the South 
Seas Conference, which on February 6, 1947, at 
Canberra, Australia, provided for establishment 
of the Commission, were already “members” of 
the Caribbean Commission. The Governments of 
Australia and New Zealand were the Governments 
added to those which had created the Caribbean 
Commission, in view of the especial interest of 
these two Governments in the South Pacific area. 

The background of the formation of the South 
Pacific Commission and an analysis of the agree- 
ment establishing that agency have been fully 
described elsewhere." For our purposes here, it 
will suffice to point out that the agreement was 


"S. Rept. 684, 80th Cong., 1st sess., pp. 1-2 (1947). 

” Ibdid., p. 1. 

” Assuming approval in the Senate, the joint resolu- 
tion would, of course, go back to the House for its con- 
currence, in view of its amended form. However, 
favorable action by the House on the amended measure 
would almost be certain, in view of the fact that the 
House Committee was apprised, too late for House cor- 
rection, of the technical error contained in the House 
measure. 

“Emil J. Sady, Report on the South Seas Conference: 
With an Analysis of the Agreement Establishing the 
South Pacific Commission, BULLETIN of Mar. 16, 1947, 
p. 459. The full text of the agreement, together with a 
“Resolution Concerning Immediate Projects” will be 
found in South Seas Commission Conference Papers, doc. 
P/18, Feb. 6, 1947. 

“See, in general, H. Rept. 957, 80th Cong., 1st sess. 
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signed ad referendum by the United States; the 
agency is designed as a consultative and advisory 
body, like the Caribbean Commission, to the par- 
ticipating governments; and, although it is not 
given the power to concern itself with political 
matters or questions of defense or security, it will 
indirectly contribute to the political stability and 
therefore the security of approximately 2 million 
inhabitants of the 15 non-self-governing territor- 
ies in the South Pacific region, through the pro- 
motion of their economic and social advancement. 

H. J. Res, 232, “Providing for membership and 
participation by the United States in the South 
Pacific Commission and authorizing an appropria- 
tion therefor”, similar to the Caribbean Commis- 
sion measure,* was favorably reported by the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs July 16, 1947, 
and passed the House July 21, 1947. This reso- 
lution passed the Senate in the closing hours of 
the First Session, but because of an amendment 
similar to that proposed on the Caribbean Com- 
mission must be sent back to the House for con- 
currence. This ready response during the First 
Session is undoubtedly due, in large measure, to 
the demonstrated strategic importance of the area 
in World War II and its possible strategic im- 
portance in the future.* Enactment of H. J. Res. 
232 into law during the Second Session seems 
likely. 


V. The United States and Trusteeship 
Responsibilities 


Article 75 of the United Nations Charter pro- 
vides for an international trusteeship system 


(1947). The United States is responsible for the admin- 
istration of American Samoa, acquired by the treaty of 
Dee. 2, 1899, with Germany and Great Britain, and for 
a number of small, uninhabited islands in the area. 
'H. J. Res. 232 contains an additional section, sec. 4, 
authorizing the Secretary of State to detail qualified U.S. 
governmental employees to the South Pacific Commission. 
This section serves to implement a resolution of the South 
Seas Conference, “That with a view to facilitating the 
work of the proposed South Pacific Commission, the South 
Seas Conference urges the participating Governments to 
permit officers in their own services to be made available 
to the staff of the Commission on secondment or loan.” 
South Seas Commission Conference Papers, doc. P/19, Feb. 
6, 1947, pp. 1-2. There is, in addition, a difference in the 
amounts authorized to be contributed: $142,000 for the 
Caribbean and $20,000 for the South Pacific Commission. 
“H. Rept. 957, 80th Cong., Ist sess., p. 1 (1947). 
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for the administration of such territories as may 
be placed thereunder by subsequent individual 
agreements. Article 76 of the Charter states that 
the basic objectives of the trusteeship system 
shall be: (1) the furtherance of international 
peace and security; (2) the promotion of the poli- 
tical, economic, social, and educational advance- 
ment of the inhabitants of the trust territories 
and their progressive development toward. self- 
government or independence; (3) the encourage- 
ment of respect for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion; and (4) the en- 
suring of equal treatment in social, economic, and 
commercial matters for all members of the United 
Nations and equal treatment for the latter in the 
administration of justice. The Charter further 
provides that the trusteeship system should apply 
to such territories in the following three cate- 
gories as might be placed thereunder by means 
of trusteeship agreements: (a) territorities now 
held under mandate; (5) territories which may 
be detached from enemy states as a result of 
World War II; and (c) territories voluntarily 
placed under the system by states responsible for 
their administration.™ 

On February 9, 1946, the General Assembly 
adopted a resolution which included an invitation 
to states administering mandated territories to 
undertake practical steps, together with the other 
stutes directly concerned, for the negotiation of 
trusteeship agreements.” In response to this call 
and marking a distinct development in the opera- 
tion of the international trusteeship system, the 


* U.N. Charter, art. 77, par. 1. 

“The United States and the United Nations, Depart- 
ment of State publication 2484, p. 48. 

“The Cairo declaration of Dec. 1, 1948, stated that, 
“. . . Japan shall be stripped of all the islands in the 
Pacific which she has seized or occupied since the begin- 
ning of the First World War in 1914, and that all the 
territories Japan has stolen from the Chinese, such as 
Manchuria, Formosa, and the Pescadores, shall be restored 
to the Republic of China. Japan will also be expelled 
from all other territories which she has taken by violence 
and greed.” This declaration was reaffirmed by the proc- 
lamation issued by the heads of the Governments of the 
United States, China, and the United Kingdom on July 26, 
1945, at Potsdam, and subsequently adhered to by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Japan accepted these 
terms by the instrument of surrender on Sept. 2, 1945. 
(S. Rept. 471, 80th Cong., 1st sess., p. 2 (1947).) See also 
BuLuetTtIn of Sept. 9, 1945, p. 364. 
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President on November 6, 1946, announced that 
the United States was prepared, as administer. 
ing authority, to place under trusteeship the 
former Japanese Mandated Islands and any Jap- 
anese islands for which it assumes responsibility 
as the result of World War II, consisting of the 
Marianas (except the United States possession of 
Guam), Caroline, and Marshall Islands in the 
Central Pacific.” Three months later, on Febru- 
ary 17, 1947, the text of a draft trusteeship agree- 
ment providing for the welfare of the native 
population of these islands, for the security in- 
terests of the United States, and for the obliga- 
tions of this Government as administering au- 
thority under the Charter was submitted to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations and 
formally presented to the Security Council on 
February 26, 1947, by Ambassador Austin, United 
States Representative to the United Nations.™ 
By unanimous vote on April 2, 1947, the Security 
Council approved, with three minor changes 
which had been accepted by the United States 
Representative upon instructions from the United 
States Government, the text of the draft agree- 
ment which had been submitted in accordance 
with articles 82 and 83 of the United Nations 
Charter.” 

Article 16 of the draft agreement defines the 
steps necessary for the agreement to come into 
force, under the Charter of the United Nations 
and the Constitution of the United States.” Pur- 
suant to this article, the President on July 3, 1947, 
recommended to the Eightieth Congress, First 
Session, that it pass legislation in the form of a 


See, in general, Robert R. Robbins, “United States 
Trusteeship for the Territory of the Pacific Islands”, But- 
LETIN Of May 4, 1947, p. 783. See also BULLETIN of Mar. 9, 
1947, p. 416, for statement by Ambassador Austin made 
before the Security Council, and Department of State 
publication 2784. 

*” Art. 82 provides: “There may be designated, in any 
trusteeship agreement, a strategic area or areas which 
may include part or all of the trust territory to which 
the agreement applies, without prejudice to any special 
agreement or agreements made under Article 43”, and 
art. 83, par. 1, that “All functions of the United Nations 
relating to strategic areas, including the approval of the 
terms of the trusteeship agreements and of their altera- 
tion or amendment, shall be exercised by the Security 
Council.” 

”S. Rept. 471, 80th Cong., 1st sess., p. 11 (1947) ; com 
plete text of agreement, pp. 6-11. 
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joint resolution authorizing the President to ap- 
prove the trusteeship agreement for the former 
Japanese Mandated Islands (to be known as the 
“Territory of the Pacific Islands”). The Presi- 
dent pointed out that the terms of the agreement 
conform with the policy of the United States and 
with its obligations under the United Nations 
Charter and that its terms amply provide for the 
political, economic, social, and educational de- 
velopment of the inhabitants of the trust territory, 
and at the same time protect the security interests 
of the United States." The Congress was quick to 
grasp the importance and significance of the trus- 
teeship agreement.**? On July 14, 1947, the Senate 
completed the action initiated by the House of 
Representatives, in passing H. J. Res, 233, a joint 
resolution “Authorizing the President to approve 
the trusteeship agreement for the Territory of the 





" Tbid., p. 3. 

"See remarks of Congressman Fulton in 98 Cong. Rec., 
pp. 8905-8907 (July 11, 1947) and the statement of Senator 
Vandenberg, ibid., p. 9027 (July 14, 1947). 

* Public Law 204, 80th Cong., Ist sess. (July 18, 1947). 

“Not all of the activities have been described in this 
article. Other activities include the following measures, 
which have not received final Congressional action during 
the First Session: (1) convention on privileges and im- 
munities of the United Nations (S. J. Res. 136), which 
passed the Senate July 17, 1947, and was referred to the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, July 18, 1947 (see 
8. Rept. 559, 80th Cong., Ist sess. (1947)); (2) Inter- 
national Labor Organization constitution: instrument of 
amendment (S. J. Res. 117) which passed the Senate June 
2, 1947, and was reported, with amendment, to the House 
on July 24 by the Foreign Affairs Committee (see 8S, Rept. 
208 and H. Rept. 1057, 80th Cong., 1st sess. (1947)); 
(3) International Labor Organization: final articles re- 
vision convention, 1946 (no. 80)—the Senate received 
communication from the President on June 24, 1947, but 
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Pacific Islands”, which became law four days 
later. - 


Vi. Conclusion 


One cannot help but sense the importance of 
the wide range of activities engaged in by the First 
Session of the Eightieth Congress with regard to 
the United Nations.* However, it has not been 
our intent to dwell upon the host of refined inter- 
national legal points which suggest themselves, 
upon an examination of the legislative material 
relating to those activities. What is intended here 
is to summarize in convenient form those activi- 
ties of the First Session of the Eightieth Congress 
which best illustrate the support rendered by the 
national legislative body of the United States in 
shaping a better world for everyone, everywhere 
through the United Nations. 


has taken no action; (4) International Labor Organiza- 
tion: nine conventions formulated at Seattle, 1946—the 
Senate received communication from the President on 
June 23, 1947, but has taken no action; (5) protocol 
amending the convention on international civil aviation 
—the Senate received a message from the President trans- 
mitting the protocol and a report from the Secretary 
of State, July 11, 1947—referred to the Foreign Relations 
Committee; and (6) several Congressional resolutions, 
sponsored by various members of the Senate and House, 
which urge an immediate revision of the United Nations 
Charter (see S. Con. Res. 23, favoring the strengthening 
of the United Nations as a means of preventing war and 
maintaining world peace; 8. Con. Res. 24, relative to the 
President’s calling a general conference of the United 
Nations, with a view to strengthening such organization 
to prevent war; and H. Con. Res. 59-68, to call a con- 
ference for the revision and strengthening of the United 
Nations Charter). For the convenience of BULLETIN 
readers,'a complete list of legislative matters touching 
on the foreign relations of the United States generally 
is set forth in the Butuerin of Sept. 28, 1947, p. 651. 
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FOREIGN AID AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Special Session of Congress Called To Meet Crisis in Western Europe 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House October 23] 

I have met this afternoon with a group of Con- 
gressional leaders. I presented to them detailed 
information concerning the alarming and continu- 
ing increase in prices in this country and the situ- 
ation regarding the need for emergency foreign 
aid. I informed them that I had concluded it was 
necessary to convene the Congress on Monday, 
November 17th. 

By that date the members of Congress who are 
now abroad obtaining first-hand information will 
have returned to the United States. 

There are two compelling reasons for convening 
the Congress at an early date. 

It is urgently necessary for the Congress to 
take legislative action designed to put an end to 
the continued rise in prices, which is causing hard- 
ship to millions of American families and endan- 
gering the prosperity and welfare of the entire 
Nation. When the Congress meets, I shall recom- 
mend to it suitable measures for dealing with in- 
flation, high prices, and the high cost of living. 

It is also necessary for this Government to take 
adequate steps to meet the crisis in western Europe, 
where certain countries have exhausted their finan- 
cial resources and are unable to purchase the food 


and fuel which are essential if their people are to 
survive the coming winter. 

It now appears that the minimum needs of 
France can be met with present funds only until 
about the end of December and that it will enter 
the new year without funds to pay for essential 
imports. Italy’s needs are even more immediate, 
for Italy will require substantial assistance before 
the end of this year. Moreover, it appears that 
additional funds will be needed to maintain our 
position in occupied areas. It is clear, therefore, 
that Congressional action cannot be delayed until 
January. 

The convening of the Congress in November will 
also furnish an opportunity for it to speed up its 
consideration of the part to be played by the 
United States in the long-range European recovery 
program. 

I have just signed a proclamation convening the 
Congress at twelve o’clock noon on Monday, 
November 17, 1947. 

Tomorrow evening, at ten o’clock, over all the 
networks, I shall make a radio address to the 
American people describing the present situation 
in detail and explaining why action by the Con- 
gress is necessary prior to the regularly scheduled 
session in January. 


PROCLAMATION 2751' 


Wuenreas the public interest requires that the 
Congress of the United States should be convened 
at twelve o’clock, noon, on Monday, the Seven- 
teenth day of November, 1947, to receive such com- 
munication as may be made by the Executive; 


*12 Federal Register 6941. 





Now Tuererore, I, Harry S. Truman, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby pro 
claim and declare that an extraordinary occasion 
requires the Congress of the United States to con- 
vene at the Capitol in the City of Washington on 
Monday, the Seventeenth day of November, 1941, 
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at twelve o’clock, noon, of which all persons who 
shall at that time be entitled to act as members 
thereof are hereby required to take notice. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused to be affixed the great seal of the 
United States. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty- 

third day of October, in the year of our 

[seat] Lord nineteen hundred and forty- 

seven, and of the Independence of the 
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United States of America the one hundred and 
seventy-second. 


By the President : 
Rosert A. Loverr 
Acting Secretary of State 


“A PERIOD OF CRISIS IS NOW AT HAND” 


Address by the President! 


My Fellow Countrymen; I have called the Con- 
gress to meet on November 17 to consider the prob- 
lems of high prices at home and emergency aid 
abroad. These are questions of vital importance 
toallofus. I want to talk to you frankly tonight 
about both of these problems. 

Since V-J Day we have moved steadfastly to- 
ward two goals. We have sought peace and pros- 
perity—prosperity for all our people, peace for all 
the world. 

As we measure our progress toward these goals 
and chart the course ahead, we find that recent 
events have raised new and dangerous obstacles 
in our path. Our domestic prosperity is en- 
dangered by the threat of inflation. The peace of 
the world is endangered by hunger and cold in 
other lands. 

These obstacles must be overcome by prompt 
and courageous action. Legislation by the Con- 
gress is essential. The need is too pressing—the 
results of delay too grave—for congressional action 
to wait until the next regular session in January. 

Let me speak first about our domestic prosperity. 

In many ways we are now more prosperous than 
we have ever been. More workers have jobs—and 
at better wages—than at any time in the past. 
Farmers are receiving a greater share of our na- 
tional income than they have in many years. 
Manufacturers and retailers are enjoying record 
business and record earnings. We are producing 
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more goods for civilian use than ever before in 
history. 

But these signs of prosperity do not tell the 
whole story. Although production is high, prices 
are shooting up. Although nearly everyone is 
employed, many people cannot afford essential 
items. Although national income has reached a 
new high, the buying power of many people is 
shrinking. 

A few figures—and they are startling figures— 
show how the cost of living is going up. 

Since the middle of 1946 this is what has hap- 
pened: clothing prices have gone up 18 percent; 
household furnishings have gone up 18 percent; 
food has gone up 40 percent. The average for all 
items is up 23 percent. 

And the cost of living is still climbing. In the 
last three months it has climbed at a rate of over 
16 percent a year. 

Wholesale prices are also increasing. Since the 
middle of 1946 textiles have gone up 30 percent; 
metals up 35 percent, and building materials, up 
41 percent. These increases in wholesale prices 
affect every industry and trade, and they will 
eventually be reflected in retail prices. 

For some of our people the increased cost of 
living has been offset by increased incomes; but 


* Broadcast over all major networks on Oct. 24, 1947, 
and released to the press by the White House on the same 
date, 
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for most of our people increases in income are 
falling behind increases in the cost of living. 

Millions of families of low or moderate income 
are already victims of inflation. These families 
are using up savings. They are mortgaging their 
future by going into debt. They are doing with- 
out things they should have. 

I know the worries of the breadwinner whose 
earnings cannot keep up with the high cost of 
living. I know of the difficulties of the housewife 
who tries to stretch the family income to pay for 
groceries and clothes and rent. I know how hard 
it is to skimp, and save, and do without. 

When so many people are not sharing fairly 
in prosperity, the road is being paved for a re- 
cession or a depression. 

None of us can afford to overlook this danger. 
Farmers will remember how they suffered after 
1920, because price inflation was followed by a 
collapse. Businessmen and bankers will recall 
how they suffered after 1929, because wild specu- 
lation was followed by the depression. Even 
those who are prosperous today are prospective 
victims of inflation tomorrow. 

Inflation must be stopped before it is too late. 

It is within our power to stop it. Our economy 
is basically sound. It has been immensely 
strengthened in recent years. The average buy- 
ing power of our people today is 40 percent 
higher than it was in 1929. But we are losing 
some of this gain as rising prices pull away from 
incomes. We can prevent further loss and can 
even go on to new gains, if we use our economic 
strength wisely. 

The major cause of high prices in this country 
is the great demand among our own people for 
available goods. An attempt has been made to 
place the blame upon our foreign-aid program, 
but this is not borne out by the facts. During the 
war we learned that we could improve our stand- 
ard of living with less than 60 percent of our out- 
put available for civilian use. At present, even 
with current exports to all countries, a far greater 
percent of our production is available for civil- 
ian use. With sound policies, we can protect our 
own standard of living and carry on a substantial 
foreign-aid program at the same time. 

We now have—and will continue to have— 
enough food and clothing and other goods in the 
United States to meet our needs. But excessively 
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high prices mean that these goods are not being 
distributed wisely and fairly. High prices ration 
the essentials of life by squeezing out the legs 
fortunate of our citizens. We can meet this 
problem only by bringing prices into line with the 
incomes of our people. 

In our free-enterprise system, we place major 
reliance upon voluntary action by businessmen, 
farmers, workers, and consumers. That is why 
I have repeatedly urged voluntary price 
reductions. 

But the responsibility of Government extends 
beyond aiding voluntary action. The Govern. 
ment must respond to the needs of the people. 

The American people now have a compelling 
need for protection from the dangers of price in- 
flation and the rising cost of living. They recog- 
nize this need and are asking for the protection 
to which they are entitled. The Government 
must assume a larger share of the responsibility 
for putting an end to excessive prices and the hard- 
ships and dangers which accompany them. For 
this purpose prompt enactment by the Congress of 
comprehensive legislation is necessary. 

This, then, is one reason why I am calling the 
Congress into session on November 17. When it 
meets I shall recommend a program for dealing 
with inflation, high prices, and the high cost of 
living. Adequate measures, enacted in time, are 
necessary to correct the present situation. 

Let me turn now to the other reason for calling 
the Congress into session. This is the problem of 
hunger and cold and human suffering abroad. It 
is the problem of men and women and children who 
look to us for help at this crucial time. 

We are following a definite and clear foreign 
policy. That policy has been, is now, and shall 
be to assist free men and free nations to recover 
from the devastation of war, to stand on their own 
feet, to help one another, and to contribute their 
full share to a stable and lasting peace. We fol 
low that policy for the purpose of securing the 
peace and well-being of the world. It is nonsense 
to say that we seek dominance over any other na 
tion. We believe in freedom, and we are doing all 
we can to support free men and free governments 
throughout the world. 

In furtherance of this foreign policy, we now 
have under consideration the part which the 
United States should play in aiding a long-range 
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recovery program for western Europe. This plan 


presents great hope for economic security and peace 


in that vital part of the world. It will take some 
time to complete the consideration of this plan 
and to make all the important decisions required 
for putting it into effect. 

However, a period of crisis isnow athand. The 
perils of hunger and cold in Europe make this, 
winter a decisive time in history. All the prog- 
ress of reconstruction and all the promise of future 
plans are endangered. If European nations are 
to continue their recovery, they must get through 
this winter without being crippled by economic 
paralysis and resulting chaos. 

In advance of our decision on the long-range 
European recovery plan, we must heip some 
nations through this immediate crisis. The most 
imminent danger exists in France and in Italy. 
If the economies of these countries collapse and the 
people succumb to totalitarian pressures, there will 
be no opportunity for them or for us to look for- 
ward to their recovery so essential to world peace. 

Their first need is food. Exceedingly bad 
weather this year has caused the worst crops in 
western Europe in a generation. Crop failures in 
France—the worst in 100 years—and in Italy make 
it necessary for those countries to import half the 
grain they need to live on during the coming 
months. 

The other major shortage is fuel. Fuel supplies 
were depleted by last year’s severe winter. War 
damage to railroads and the reduced efficiency of 
miners laboring on an inadequate diet have pre- 
vented the rebuilding of fuel stocks. 

The financial reserves of France and Italy have 
been nearly exhausted by the cost of their imports 
since the end of the war. Rising prices in the 
United States and in other countries where they 
must buy have further reduced the purchasing” 
power of their remaining funds. They now face 
the coming winter without sufficient resources to 
pay for essential food and fuel. 

The figures tell the story. 

France can meet her minimum needs, with 
present funds, until the end of December, but she 
will enter the new year without funds to pay for 
essential imports. The French will need 357 mil- 
lion dollars to carry them until March 31, 1948. 

Italy will not be able even to get through the 
rest of this year. Italy must have 142 million 
dollars to carry her until December 31 and an 
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additional sum of 143 million to get through the 
first quarter of 1948. 

Serious difficulties have also been encountered 
in the occupied areas—Germany, Japan, and 
Korea. Additional funds will have to be appro- 
priated this year in order for us to maintain our 
position in these areas. 

It can readily be seen that congressional action 
to meet these needs cannot be delayed until 
January. 

My action in convening the Congress on No- 
vember 17 in no way reduces the necessity for 
pressing forward with our voluntary food-saving 
program. Dollars appropriated by the Congress 
cannot feed hungry people if there is no food for 
the dollars to buy. There will not be enough food 
unless we—the people of the United States—save 
vast quantities of grain. I am deeply gratified at 
the splendid response of the American people to 
our national food-saving program. It is an earn- 
est effort to meet the needs of humanity. 

Even with the proposed aid from this country, 
the people of Europe this winter will be on short 
rations. They will be cold, and they will be with- 
out many necessities. But our emergency aid 
will be definite assurance of the continuing sup- 
port of this nation for the free peoples of Europe. 

The two problems I have been discussing with 
you tonight—high prices at home and hunger and 
cold abroad—present a challenge to the American 
people. 

We could choose the course of inaction. We 
could wait until depression caught up with us, 
until our living standards sank, and our people 
tramped the streets looking for jobs. Other dem- 
ocratic nations would lose hope and become easy 
victims of totalitarian aggression. That would 
be the course of defeatism and cowardice. 

Our other course is to take timely and forthright 
action. If we do this, we can halt the spiral of 
inflation at home, relieve hunger and cold abroad, 
and help our friendly neighbors become self- 
supporting once again. 

I know that it is the heartfelt wish of the Ameri- 
can people that action be taken which will over- 
come the obstacles to peace and prosperity con- 
fronting this nation. 

It is within our power to lead the world to peace 
and plenty. 

With resolution and united effort we shall 
achieve our goal. 








The Problem of the Reconstruction of Europe 


REMARKS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE' 


The discussion this evening is directed to the 
problem of the reconstruction of Europe. For 
many months both the Government and the people 
of the United States have been considering the 
growing dangers of the economic situation in 
Europe and our relation to the problem. That 
Europe’s need of assistance is real and urgent, I 
believe is no longer a matter of argument. And it 
is likewise evident that the United States of 
America in the present state of the world repre- 
sents the primary source from which this need 
can be met. 

I have endeavored on a number of occasions 
to make clear why in the view of this Government 
it is in the basic interest of the United States to 
do what it can within reason to meet these needs. 
I am sure that you all understand the vital im- 
portance to us of the preservation of European 
civilization. We cannot stand indifferent to the 
fate of the nations who are having great difficulty 
in recovering from the consequences of the war 
and are looking to us for assistance. These are 
people who hold the same views of international 
conduct as we do. If we are to be successful in 
our quest for peace in a decent world, we will 
be constantly in need of their strong cooperation. 

“When I made a public statement at Harvard 
on June 5 last,” to quote from a more recent state- 
ment of mine, “it was plainly evident that a situa- 
tion had developed where we must immediately 
choose between two lines of action—either to con- 
cern ourselves solely with our own internal affairs 
despite our heavy commitments in Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Italy, while Europe suffered a complete 
political and economic demoralization; or we 
must take action to assist Europe in avoiding a 
disastrous disintegration with tragic consequences 
for the world. Therefore, the suggestion was 
made that the European countries, under the pres- 
sure of the dilemma which faced them, should 


* Made before the Herald-Tribune Forum in New York 
on Oct. 22, 1947, and released to the press on Oct. 23. 
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join together in working out a mutual basis of 
cooperation for their own rehabilitation and 
should determine, on a businesslike basis, the de- 
gree and character of the outside assistance they 
calculated would be urgently needed over and 
above what was humanly possible for them to 
accomplish for themselves.” 

Our Government has realized from the first the 
magnitude of this problem and the numerous pit- 
falls that lie in the way of its solution. Despite 
the urgency of the situation, sufficient time had to 
be allowed for the collection of all pertinent facts 
and opinions and a thorough study of all the 
elements, both foreign and domestic, which enter 
into the problem. We have the preliminary re- 
port of the 16 nations who met in Paris this sum- 
mer. We are beginning to receive reports from 
the various governmental groups who have been 
examining into our own resources and their rela- 
tionship to possible demands of the European 
situation. Commissions of Congress who have 
traveled extensively throughout Europe are re- 
turning to this country, and the results of their 
investigations are becoming available. 

I think it is important that you should under- 
stand something of the procedure which is now 
being followed by your Government in arriving 
at a conclusion and preparing a program for pres- 
entation to the committees of Congress and later 
to the Congress itself. At the present time, in 
fact every day of the week, including Saturdays 
and Sundays, a large portion of the personnel of 
the State Department and representative groups 
of other interested departments and agencies, such 
as the Treasury Department, the Departments of 
Commerce and Interior, the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Labor, for example, are engaged in 
daily sessions working together on data which I 
have described, to determine exactly what should 
be the program of this Government. 

I do not believe any project of our Government 
has ever received more careful study and prepara- 
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tion than has this problem of the reconstruction of 
Europe. And I am certain that no governmental 
effort has ever enjoyed such complete cooperation 
on the part of all the agencies concerned. When 
it is completed it will truly be a program of the 
United States Government and not of any one de- 
partment or agency. Your contribution should be 
of great value in bringing the people, the public 
opinion of the country, to the support of this great 
effort. 
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There has been constant reference to a Marshall 
plan. The reference to me personally was unfor- 
tunate, but the reference to a plan was definitely 
misleading. There was no plan. There was a 
suggestion. Now we are in the process of draft- 
ing a plan as a proposal to the Congress of the 
United States. That is the situation at the mo- 
ment. 

The period of study and preparation is thus 
drawing toaclose. The time of action is at hand. 


European Recovery—A Project for America 


BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY THORP ' 


Never before have so many Americans asked so 
many questions about the facts of international 
life. This is a normal reaction of intelligent hu- 
man beings to the gravity and complexity of the 


world economic situation and the rapidity with. 


which various aspects of it are changing. It re- 
flects the position of tremendous responsibility 
into which events have thrown the American peo- 
ple. We know that action or inaction on our part 
will have repercussions on the lives and welfare 
of millions of people beyond our own borders, not 
to mention our own security and well-being. 
Right now most of the questions concern the 
condition of Europe and especially the food crisis. 
People everywhere are asking why the countries 
of Europe are suddenly faced with a major food 
shortage more than two years after the war ended. 
Has not the United States generously appropri- 
ated billions for relief? Are conditions growing 
worse, in spite of the aid we have furnished? 
Could we not foresee and plan for this eventuality ? 
As a matter of fact, I doubt if there ever was 
a time when advance planning for the world was 
done on as grand a scale as that by the American 
Government for the international problems of the 
postwar world. Advance planning in the politi- 
cal field has given us the United Nations, and man’s 
best hope up to now for lasting peace. The United 
Nations is now a going concern. It is solving 
problems day by day, although some with which it 
is faced are about as difficult as any which can be 
conceived. The early years of the United States 
Congress were not all quiet and placid. The 
United States can take great pride for leading the 
way to the establishment of the United Nations. 
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We must now follow through in the more difficult 
task of strengthening this international body and 
making it more effective. 

In the economic field there was also a plan fash- 
ioned to meet the difficult problems of the postwar 
period. During the war the concept of lend-lease 
had been established, thus doing away with one 
of the future obstacles to postwar recovery by 
obviating the necessity for huge payment trans- 
fers from our allies—payments which they were 
clearly unable to make, and we were not eager to 
receive. 

Postwar economic planning also embraced the 
establishment of four important international in- 
stitutions, two of which were designed to assist 
economic recovery and two to provide the basis 
for a more abundant life in years ahead. The first 
institution was Unrra, established to provide 
relief on a nonreimbursable basis to peoples who 
could not produce the bare necessities of life and 
did not have the means to purchase them abroad. 
Its primary objective was to sustain life, and the 
chief element of its program was food. The sec- 
ond institution—the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development—was planned to 
provide credits to repair the extraordinary damage 
wrought by total war and to support the develop- 
ment of those areas whose living standards were 
abysmally low. These two organizations, Unrra 


1 Address delivered before the Chicago Council on For- 
eign Relations, Chicago, on Oct. 23, 1947, and released to 
the press on the same date. Willard L. Thorp is Assistant 
Secretary of State for economic affairs. For an address 
by Mr. Thorp entitled ’’Report on Geneva” see Department 
of State press release 840 of Oct. 22, 1947. 
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and the Bank, thus were designed to deal with the 
financial needs of the war-devastated countries 
during the early postwar period—the first meeting 
the relief needs in insolvent countries and the 
second providing credits which might be trans- 
formed into the physical capital needed to recover 
from the devastation of global war and to encour- 
age economic progress in underdeveloped areas. 

The two other institutions included in postwar 
economic blueprints—the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Trade Organization— 
represented long-term planning to assure a living 
and expanding pattern for the postwar world. 
The first was to offer some assurance that curren- 
cies would be convertible and to provide a means 
of stabilization which would reduce the monetary 
hazard in the exchange of goods between countries. 
The second was to deal with the problem of re- 
ducing artificial barriers to trade and eliminating 
trade discriminations. 

These institutions were planned to provide the 
framework within which it was hoped that a better 
world would be built. They were the product of 
bold planning. Their creation established inter- 
national responsibilities where they have never 
existed before. As in the case of any planning, 
certain assumptions had to be made, and some of 
these have not proved to be entirely correct. For 
one thing, the plan presupposed a degree of co- 
operation among the Great Powers which to date 
has been tragically absent. Secondly, there was 
a serious underestimation of the extent of wartime 
damage, the exhaustion of the people, and of the 
scope and complexity of the task of rebuilding 
entire economies whose very fabrics were de- 
stroyed. 

In addition, recovery in Europe has been im- 
peded further by certain other unpredictable fac- 
tors which have placed large segments of the pop- 
ulation in a more critical position today than at 
any time since the fighting stopped. Chief among 
these is the fact that we did not provide a suffi- 
cient margin of safety to absorb the effects of un- 
foreseen disasters. Two crop failures in succes- 
sion have left Europe at a level of subsistence 
which has not only slowed down the recovery 
process but which threatens whole countries with 
collapse. 

Why does western Europe need grain so badly— 
now—two years afterthe war? The factors which 





brought about this grim food situation in Europe 
are those which, I am sure, will be readily under. 
stood by you Midwesterners who live in the great- 
est food-producing area on earth. 

Trained observers of the Department of Agri- 
culture have assessed the situation and reported 
the reasons in minute detail. In the main, the 
cause for the immediate situation is unusually bad 
weather conditions—cold of almost unprecedented 
intensity last winter that froze seed in the ground, 


spring floods that washed out crops and topsoil, 


followed by summer droughts that seared the al- 
ready meager crops. The disastrous freeze in 
France, for example, resulted in a 1947 wheat crop 
that was the worst since they have been keeping 
records. 

Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson, 
who visited Europe this past summer and saw 
where thousands of tons of precious wheat had 
been lost, concludes that “western Europe has had 
a combination of bad circumstances almost with- 
out parallel in farming history. Farmers have 
struggled against too much water in planting sea- 
son and too little when the grain was coming into 
maturity. These failures were within a pattern 
already made dark by lack of seed, fertilizer, and 
machinery—disaster piled upon earlier disap- 
pointment.” It is estimated that the reduced 
production in Europe will mean that European 
food imports will have to be increased by the 
equivalent of 250 million bushels of grain, even 
to maintain the low consumption levels of 1946- 
1947. 

However, these factors, serious as they are, only 
overlie long-term conditions inherently weak. 
Western and southern European countries have 
never produced enough food to maintain, without 
imports, what Americans consider a tolerable diet. 
Before the war, western Europe imported about 
half its bread grains and a very large proportion 
of its feed grains from eastern Europe, including 
eastern Germany. This intra-European trade has 
not existed to any considerable extent during the 
last few years. The reasons for this are that crops 
have also been poor in eastern Europe, and military 
devastation and political uncertainty have been 
great. Add to these difficulties the decreased em- 
phasis on large-scale production of grain which 
results from land-tenure reform plans, the lack of 
fertilizer, and the support of occupying armies. 
This means but one thing for western Europe— 
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increased reliance on the non-European world. 

World food production for the current year will 
be slightly below last year, a year which only 
equaled prewar levels. At the same time there 
has been a substantial gain in total population. In 
a few countries, including the United States, food 
consumption is above prewar. In many other 
countries there is a per capita dietary reduction 
ranging as high as 35 percent of prewar. 

Spelled out in energy units, the diet of the aver- 
age nonfarm individual in France contains about 
2,200 calories a day—about one fourth less than 
his prewar intake. In Greece the figure is 2,100; 
while in Italy, Germany, and Austria the diet of 
the city dweller may fall to less than 1,950 calories 
a day—more than one third less than the average 
American eats today. And it must be remembered 
that the calorie is only a measure of heat energy 
that food contains; it tells nothing about balancing 
proteins, carbohydrates, or fats, nothing about 
vitamins, and, of course, nothing about palata- 
bility. It is clear that the European countries 
must have as their first requirement the elimina- 
tion of their basic calorie deficiencies in order that 
workers will have the incentive and strength to 
produce the coal and other industrial requisites 
so essential to a broad recovery movement. 

Wheat is the most important food in foreign 
trade because it is the cheapest source of calories 
in terms of volume and of cost. Luckily, we have 
had large wheat crops in this country for the last 
six years, due in part to unusually favorable 
weather. The 1947 wheat crop in the United 
States will exceed the highest previous record by 
more than 200 million bushels. However, bad 
weather conditions have resulted in a short corn 
crop here so that our export of corn and other 
coarse grains will be greatly reduced, and rela- 
tively large amounts of domestic wheat are being 
fed to livestock instead of corn. Exports to Eu- 
rope from other sources are expected to be some- 
what larger than last year but not enough to off- 
set the failure in European production. Larger 
American exports of wheat this year are therefore 
@ necessary part of recovery in Europe. As you 
all know, various voluntary and cooperative meas- 
ures are being taken to increase the availability of 
wheat for export. This is very serious business, 
for wheat is a key item in any foreign aid program. 

No blueprint for the reconstruction of Europe’s 
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industrial plant is worth the paper it’s printed on 
unless the people who work on it are nourished. 
The human effort required to achieve increased 
production cannot come from people who are un- 
derfed ; interest in upholding the democratic way 
of life cannot spring from despairing souls who 
want for bread. The situation, then, demands the 
well-considered generosity and thoughtful sacri- 
fice of every American, unless we are to lose all for 
which we have fought and worked during these 
critical years. As Secretary of State Marshall 
pointed out recently : “The connection between the 
individual American and world affairs is unmis- 
takably clear—our foreign policy has entered the 
American home and taken a seat at the family 
table.” 

Aside from the fact that at present there is 
barely enough food produced in the world to go 
around even if it is carefully conserved and equi- 
tably distributed, the blunt fact is that the areas 
where the shortage is most acute are likewise the 
areas least able to pay for imports of food. This 
situation is what is commonly referred to as the 
dollar shortage. In some countries—Italy and 
France, for example—it actually amounts to a 
dollar famine. Fundamentally, it stems from an 
impoverished productive machine and depleted 
financial reserves. It is brought on when a 
country is forced to buy from abroad more than it 
can sell abroad in order to live. 

That is exactly what has taken place in the 
countries of western Europe. Total war left the 
physical resources of these countries in virtual 
ruin—industrial plants destroyed, transportation 
facilities wrecked, mines closed, agricultural lands 
despoiled. Not only were the essentials to pro- 
duction destroyed or seriously damaged, but the 
normal ways of doing business were disrupted. 
Trade, both in and between countries, was limited. 
Whole economies were dislocated to the extent that 
they were forced to depend on outside help for the 
irreducible minimum necessary to sustain life. 

And all the while, United States productive 
capacity, not only undamaged but in numerous 
cases expanded by war, has been turning out goods 
and services at the record-breaking rate of about 
200 billion dollars annually to fill our backlog of 
needs as well as the requirements from abroad. 
This very disparity between production in the 
United States and production in other parts of 
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the world has contributed to the disappearance 
of dollars in foreign hands. In those countries 
which have tried to maintain free channels of 
trade, consumers have turned to American goods 
to supply their wants, and the result has been a 
marked reduction in dollar reserves. This, in 
turn, has made necessary restrictions against im- 
ports from the United States. The relationship is 
now very clear between the supply of dollars in 
foreign hands and the volume of American goods 
which they can buy. 

This year it is estimated that we will ship some 
15 billion dollars of goods and services abroad. 
At the same time we will have imported a total 
of little more than 5 billion dollars worth of 
goods—a record high but a figure only a little 
more than one third the value of our exports. 
This year’s difference is being financed by loans 
and grants of various kinds, relief appropriations, 
and World Bank loans, and out of the small re- 
serves of gold and foreign exchange still held by 
some foreign countries. Now, these grants and 
credits, which can be used for American products 
only if they consist of or are convertible into dol- 
lars, are almost exhausted. 

This does not mean that our aid and assistance 
has gone down the rathole. In the first place, 
millions of persons are alive today who would 
have been dead or diseased without food from 
this country. In the second place, much recon- 
struction has been done—railroads are operating, 
ports are cleared for traffic, roads are repaired, 
and factories are ready for operation through 
reconstruction made possible by American sup- 
plies and equipment. Finally, the necessary raw 
materials like coal, cotton, and copper, which used 
to be purchased with exports, have been made 
available to permit their factories to operate. All 
these have made progress possible, and many na- 
tions are now back to industrial production levels 
in the neighborhood of 90 to 100 percent of 1938. 
However, much of this production itself has gone 
into reconstruction, and exports have not in- 
creased sufficiently to make any appreciable dent 
in the trade deficit. And the appropriations 
wuich have been made by the Congress are run- 
ning out. 

During the spring it became increasingly ap- 
parent that more assistance would be required 
from the United States. Country after country 


was indicating in conversations in Washington 
that its efforts to achieve recovery were still de- 
pendent upon American assistance. This had 
been evident for some time, and we added item 
after item to our program of postwar assistance, 
However, this kind of piecemeal approach became 
less and less satisfactory, both to those responsible 
for our foreign policy and those concerned with 
Government expenditures. 

Furthermore, it became increasingly apparent 
that the problems could not be evaluated in terms 
of individual countries. Each country found it 
difficult to plan ahead in the absence of knowl- 
edge about the plans and probable course of other 
countries with which it had important trade and 
financial relations. The bottlenecks limiting a 
country’s progress have not always been within 
its own borders, 

On June 5 in a speech at Harvard University, 
Secretary Marshall stated that before the United 
States could proceed much further in its efforts 
to facilitate European recovery, the countries in- 
volved should agree on the requirements of the 
situation and what they themselves could do 
through a joint effort, in order that the United 
States could feel assured that assistance which 
it might give would be effective. 

This suggestion met with a ready and vigorous 
response. In fact, the Committee of European 
Economic Co-operation, representing 16 nations, 
which met at Paris in response to the suggestion 
of Secretary Marshall, has now made its first 
report. After more than two months of study, 
analyzing European resources and requirements, 
the Committee has developed a coordinated pro- 
gram to achieve recovery and free western Europe 
of dependence on outside help. Its report con- 
tains striking evidence of the sincerity of these 
nations in attempting to increase production and 
overcome the bottlenecks which have plagued their 
recovery thus far. 

The recovery program is designed to achieve 
certain specific goals which will result in a self- 
sustaining economy by 1951. Increased produc 
tion keynotes the entire program, as a glance at 
the objectives for 1951 will show: 


(i) Restoration of pre-war bread grain and other cereal 
production, with large increases above pre-war in sugat 
and potatoes, some increases in oils and fats, and as fast 
an expansion in livestock products as supplies of feeding 
stuffs will allow. 
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(ii) Increase of coal output to 584 million tons, i. e. 
145 million tons above the 1947 level (an increase of 
one-third), and 30 million tons above the 1938 level. 

(ili) Expansion of electricity output by nearly 70,000 
million Kwh or 40 per cent above 1947 and a growth of 
generating capacity by over 25 million Kw or two-thirds 
above pre-war. 

(iv) Development of oil refining capacity in terms of 
crude oil throughout by 17 million tons to two and a half 
times the pre-war level. 

(v) Increase of crude steel production by 80 per cent 
above 1947 to a level of 55 million tons or 10 million tons 
(20 per cent) above 1938. 

(vi) Expansion of inland transport facilities to carry 
a 25 per cent greater load in 1951 than in 1938. 

(vii) Restoration of pre-war merchant fleets of the 
participating countries by 1951.* 

In the main, European production will supply 
the capital equipment needed for these expansions. 

These goals are based on the assumption of 
assistance from the United States during the next 
four years. The report of the Paris Conference 
is an estimate of the deficit anticipated by the 
16 participating countries, and the recognition of 
availabilities in the Western Hemisphere. It sug- 
gests the need for assistance in commodities and 
credits over the four years totaling approximately 
22 billion dollars, of which the United States 
would be asked to contribute about 16 billions. 

Meanwhile, the United States Government has 
taken steps to determine what it can safely and 
wisely undertake. A committee headed by Secre- 
tary of the Interior Krug has been appointed to 
survey the impact of foreign aid on the raw ma- 
terials and natural resources of this country and 
has already made its report. A second committee 
headed by Dr. Nourse of the Council of Economic 
Advisers was appointed to examine the effects of 
assistance on the American economy as a whole. 
Finally, a third committee of private citizens 
headed by Secretary of Commerce Harriman is 
examining the ability of the United States to meet 
the requirements of European nations in their 
recovery plan. Its survey is expected to be com- 
pleted soon after the end of this month. 

The Report of the Committee of European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation analyzes the present condi- 
tion of Europe and lays out a definite course of ac- 
tion. It recognizes that there is no single panacea, 
no simple remedy, but that steps must be taken in 
many directions. It sets up production targets. 
It proposes steps which are being taken and will 
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be taken to bring about internal stabilization. It 
proposes combined or coordinated action to solve 
production problems and to provide for the free 
and efficient flow of goods and labor. It looks 
towards the eventual solution of the problem of 
deficits with the American Continent, primarily 
by reduced requirements as its own production in- 
creases and by increased exports. All in all, it 
is an extraordinary document when one considers 
that it was prepared in less than 10 weeks, that it 
constitutes agreement by 16 countries, and that 
each country has pledged itself to use all its ef- 
forts in making its full contribution to the pro- 
gram. 

Of particular interest is the attitude expressed 
towards restrictions on trade. As you all know, 
the lack of convertible currencies and the shortage 
of commodities have reduced European trade vir- 
tually to a barter basis, with detailed export and 
import controls applying to practically all com- 
modities. This is, of course, not true only of 
European countries, and these same restrictions 
elsewhere have had their retarding effect upon 
European progress. The member countries have 
agreed “to abolish as soon as possible the abnormal 
restrictions which at present hamper their mutual 
trade”, and “to aim, as between themselves and 
the rest of the world, at a sound and balanced 
multilateral trading system based on the principles 
which have guided the framers of the Draft Char- 
ter for an International Trade Organisation.” 

In the last analysis, it is by principles such as 
this that the Report must be judged, rather than 
its statistical estimates. We can be certain of one 
thing: that any estimate of requirements for the 
next four years is bound to be wrong. For such 
a period, no one can do more than guess, and there 
are many uncertainties which no man can fore- 
see. The figures in the report are useful as indi- 
cating the general order of magnitude of assist- 
ance which its authors feel is required, but they 
would be the first to insist that they are much less 
certain of their figures as they leave the more 
clearly known elements of the immediate require- 
ments. They can be more definite in describing 
the course which they propose to follow in their 
joint effort to achieve recovery. 


? Committee of Huropean Hconomic Co-operation, vol. I, 
General Report, Department of State publication 2930, 
p. 14. 
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I should like to comment on one assertion that 
has been made many times in the foreign press, 
that Germany is to be given some kind of priority 
in the European recovery program. The United 
States has a special responsibility in this case. 
It is true that we believe that the German economic 
situation must be improved. Germany is not only 
in bankruptcy today, but it constitutes a serious 
drag on the economic recovery of all of Europe. 
With production at 40 percent of prewar, with 
coal, steel, and fertilizer at exceedingly low levels, 
it seriously limits the progress that can be made 
elsewhere. Prosperity is indivisible. It is 
equally true that depression is indivisible. The 
lag in German production is clearly too great for 
the good of Europe. A program to lift German 
production somewhat above its present low level 
can hardly be regarded either as giving priority 
to German recovery, as if that were something en- 
tirely apart from European recovery, or as re- 
creating the German giant which has twice 
plunged the world into war. We are fully con- 
scious of the need for security control over Ger- 
many and have offered, among other steps, to 
join in the enforcement of a security treaty which 
would assure continued demilitarization through 
inspection for 40 years. But on the economic 
front increased German production is a necessary 
part of any European recovery program and 
should be included therein. 

Certainly there can be no question that there 
are humanitarian aspects involved in the imme- 
diate steps we are taking to relieve a hungry Eu- 
rope as well as in the long-range aid for complete 
and lasting recovery envisaged by the Paris Com- 
mittee. But the overriding consideration, it 
seems to me, is that we cannot fail Europe for our 
own sake. There are many good reasons for this. 

I do not wish to overemphasize the economic 
factor. This is not a matter where careful cal- 
culation in economic terms should decide what 
course we should follow. As a matter of fact, no 
such calculation can be made. No one can assure 
us with finality that any recovery program will 
prove effective. But we do know that we have 
many economic ties with Europe, that we are ac- 
customed to buy and sell in the European market, 
and that a collapse in Europe will require con- 
siderable readjustment in our own economy. 

But the issue should be decided on a broader 
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basis than that. Two world wars should have 
taught us that we cannot isolate ourselves from the 
inevitable consequences of major happenings 
abroad. History proves that we cannot remain 
secure when the countries of Europe, with whom 
we are intimately connected by ties of race, 
thought, and technology, are threatened by vio- 
lence or destitution. In our own self-interest, we 
cannot afford to let Europe walk the last mile 
down the road to ruin. 

What may happen in Europe if we do not help 
stabilize conditions there is problematical. The 
Paris Report has this to say: “If nothing is done 
a catastrophe will develop as stocks become ex- 
hausted. If too little is done, and if it is done 
too late, it will be impossible to provide the mo- 
mentum needed to get the programme under way, 
Life in Europe will become increasingly unstable 
and uncertain; industries will grind to a gradual 
halt for lack of materials and fuel, and the food 
supply of Europe will diminish and begin to dis- 
appear.” 

First would come chaos, and out of that would 
come tyranny, perhaps Communism, perhaps re- 
surgent Fascism. In all likelihood, the European 
civilization from which ours descended would 
eventually be blotted out and a new Dark Age 
would descend upon the Continent. And the 
values which we have and continue to receive from 
that part of the world’s culture and civilization 
would be lost to us. 

Fortunately, we have a brighter alternative to 
that grim and depressing prospect. By some 
sacrifices now we can envisage at least the possi- 
bility of a prosperous, stable, and democratic Eu- 
rope. By extending our vision and exerting our 
strength now, we will not deny ourselves the chance 
of having a strong and friendly partner that will 
work with us in expanding world prosperity. It 
is a momentous decision, yet I cannot see that the 
choice is difficult. One way lies certain disaster 
for Europe; the other offers a real possibility of 
European recovery. 

Americans willingly made sacrifices and worked 
much harder during the war to make certain an 
Allied victory and the right to decide for our- 
selves the kind of a world we want to live in. 
Surely we are willing to make lesser sacrifices now 


in order to maintain and defend the principles for | 


which we fought. 
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America’s Stake in Europe 


BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY ARMOUR ' 


The American Government has responded to 
the worsening of Europe’s food situation on the 
threshold of winter by redoubling its efforts to 
guarantee delivery of the additional food that 
Europe must have for survival. Because of the 
shrinkage of our own corn crop, the task is more 
formidable thanever. It will challenge the united 
effort of the American people, but I am confident 
that they will meet this challenge as courageously 
and as successfully as they have others in the past. 

The acute need of Europe for adequate supplies 
of food, coal, and other essential materials to sur- 
vive the winter is actually a crisis within a crisis. 
The basic problem underlying Europe’s immediate 
needs is production, for, as you who are concerned 
with distribution are well aware, in order to have 
something to distribute, it must first be produced. 
The real need of the world today is for a vast in- 
crease in the volume of materials and goods avail- 
able for distribution among mankind on a scale 
that will provide a satisfactory standard of living, 
economic security for the common man and his 
family, individual freedom, political stability, and 
lasting peace. 

It is generally conceded that the United States 
has made the most spectacular advances of any 
country in the technology of production and dis- 
tribution as well. Our potential contribution to 
the permanent improvement of the well-being of 
mankind, in the form of this invaluable knowledge 
and skill, far surpasses in ultimate effect the quan- 
tities of food and materials we now supply a needy 
world, decisive though this immediate contribu- 
tion may be in the present critical situation. 

There is ample evidence that Europe fully un- 
derstands that increased production provides the 
only sure solution of its basic economic problems. 
The fact is that western Europe has increased its 
production far more than is generally recognized 
in this country. Industrial production in the 
British Isles and the Scandinavian countries is 
how greater than in 1938. France, Belgium, and 
Holland have restored industrial activity to be- 
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tween 80 and 90 percent of prewar. Italy lags 
somewhat behind, and Germany, once the main- 
spring of continental economy, has barely sur- 
passed the halfway mark on the road back. 

Germany presents special problems, of course, 
but it is obvious that an economically stagnant 
and depressed area in the heart of the Continent is 
a detriment to the European recovery effort. 
The recent joint decision of the American and 
British Governments to raise the levels of indus- 
try of the part of Germany they control to ap- 
proximately the 1936 standard reflects our deter- 
mination to use German resources and assets in 
the interest of the European economy as a whole. 
At the same time, we will enforce strict security 
measures to insure that German militarism and 
military potential does not revive and threaten 
world peace again. 

The increased production thus far achieved in 
Europe is heartening to both the Europeans and 
their friends abroad, but it is far from sufficient. 
Western Europe contains about 24 million more 
people than it did in 1938, and a further increase 
of 8 million is forecast by 1951. There are more 
mouths to feed, more bodies to clothe, more families 
to house. Homes, buildings, factories, and ma- 
chines destroyed, damaged, or worn out during 
the war must be rebuilt, repaired, and replaced. 
There is an enormous accumulated demand for con- 
sumer goods which people have not been able to 
obtain in normal quantities for eight years. 

Meanwhile, the Europeans liquidated a substan- 
tial part of their foreign investments to finance 
the war and now feel the loss of the income from 
these investments, which formerly helped pay for 
the excess of their imports over exports. The 
result of these various factors is that, as regards 
production, Europe must run faster than ever in 
order to stand still. For example, the British are 


producing more, both in agriculture and industry, 


* Address delivered before the Boston Conference on 
Distribution, Boston, Mass., on Oct. 21, 1947, and released 
to the press on the same date. Norman Armour is As- 
sistant Secretary of State for political affairs. 
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and are exporting more than in 1938, but their 
food ration is lower than at any time during the 
war. 

Until Europe can increase its production further, 
to the point where it not only can supply its own 
basic needs but also have a surplus to exchange 
for its imports, it must meet its essential require- 
ments by shipments from abroad in excess of its 
present ability to pay for them. Thus far, this 
trade deficit has been met by use of Europe’s re- 
maining dollar balances and gold reserves, further 
liquidation of its dwindling foreign investments, 
and grants and credits from abroad— chiefly the 
10%, billion dollars provided by the United States 
from mid-1945 to mid-1947. Now these resources 
are rapidly nearing exhaustion, at a time when 
Europe’s difficulties are further complicated by 
the worst crop failure in generations. Unless 
ways are found to keep essential supplies of food 
and coal flowing to Europe—not to mention other 
basic materials and equipment necessary for re- 
construction—there is grave danger that economic 
progress will come to a standstill and serious poli- 
tical disturbances may result. 

The problem of how to meet the interim needs 
of Europe is receiving the most careful and sym- 
pathetic consideration of our Government. As 
you know, several congressional committees will 
meet early next month to study this matter. 
Meanwhile, the administration is using every re- 
source at its command to meet Europe’s most ur- 
gent requirements. 

At the same time intensive study is also being 
made of all aspects of the question of our partici- 
pation in a long-range program for European 
recovery. This question was inherent in Secre- 
tary Marshall’s suggestion on June 5 that Europe 
take the initiative in developing a program for 
the maximum utilization of its own resources and 
efforts, both in individual countries and as a group, 
and in calculating the amount of assistance it 
would require from others to achieve lasting 
recovery. 

Europe’s proposals are now before us, in provi- 
sional form, in the report drafted by the 16 na- 
tions attending the Paris conference. After due 
consideration of that report and the estimates 
being made of our own capabilities, the Congress 
will be in a position to consider and determine 
the direction and the extent to which we can 
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participate in a comprehensive program for the 
rehabilitation of Europe. 

The extent of our ability to assist others, of 
course, is limited by our own resources. It is in 
the interest of those who rely on us, as well ag 
our own, to see that the American economy—the 
supply base of world recovery—is not undermined 
by a too severe or ill-considered drain on our 
resources. We are prepared to face the fact that 
we shall have to press our agricultural production 
in directions that will later cause us problems of 
readjustment and that it will take longer to fill 
our own needs for agricultural and transportation 
equipment if we furnish assistance than if we do 
not. 

We hope, however, that we may join in a great 
cooperative endeavor to raise the common stand- 
ard of living, first of Europe, then of other regions, 
Such a course, in the long run, will benefit us as 
well as others. It is only through rising stand- 
ards of living abroad that world peace and pros- 
perity can be maintained on a long-term basis, 
To accomplish this purpose the United States 
offers its experience, its technological skills, and 
much of its substance to help other nations attain 
the highest possible degree of development and 
progress. 

This approach is not a one-way street. Europe 
has been laid waste by war and its people tempo- 
rarily exhausted by the cumulative effects of eight 
years of strenuous exertion on short rations. But 
Europe before the war was a vital factor in world 
affairs, and it will be again. Europe, exclusive of 
Russia, contains only 4 percent of the land area 
of the earth and only 19 percent of the population. 
Yet in prewar days Europe accounted for more 
than half of the world’s total trade. Much of 
this was among the European countries themselves. 
But in 1938 the 16 countries that have signed the 
Paris report took 35 percent of total United States 
exports. In 1946 our exports to those countries 
had tripled in dollar volume, from just over one 
billion in 1938 to more than 3 billion last year. 
But relatively the proportion to our total exports 
was about the same—33 percent. During the first 
six months of this year, the dollar rate of exports 
to the 16 countries rose still higher, but the 33 
percent ratio remained constant. 

The value of our imports from the same group 
of countries has been much smaller than our eX 
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ports to them, both before the war and in the last 
two years. Our imports from these countries, 
worth 415 million dollars in 1938, constituted 21 
percent of our total imports. In 1946 the dollar 
value rose to 676 million, but this higher figure 
amounted to only 14 percent of our total imports, 
and for the first half of 1947 the comparable figure 
was 12 percent. 

The statistical explanation for these figures, of 
course, is that both our total exports and our total 
imports, measured in dollars, are running at rec- 
ord peacetime rates. But further analysis of 
these trade figures leads, I think, to conclusions 
of great significance to our current, and especially 
potential, position in regard to world trade. 

In 1946 we exported to the 16 countries goods 
valued at 3 billion, 196 million dollars, while we 
imported from them goods valued at 676 million 
dollars. Our exports were greater than our im- 
ports by 21% billion dollars, and the same trend 
has continued this year. This is a concrete ex- 
ample of the problem referred to as balance of 
payments or the so-called dollar shortage. 

There are two general causes of this great dis- 
parity of our postwar trade with the western Euro- 
pean countries: first, the abnormal need by these 
countries for American food, coal, and other goods 
and services; and second, their inability thus far 


to supply us with the volume of goods and serv-. 


ices that we might have bought from them had 
these things been available in greater quantity. 
Both of these causes stem from the same basic 
source; that is, the generally low state of produc- 
tivity in Europe. 

The first of these causes has received a great 
deal of attention; the second, considerably less. 
I should like to repeat for emphasis that in 1938, 
21 percent of our imports came from the 16 coun- 
tries, and in 1946 and the first half of 1947, 14 and 
12 percent. Since 1938 our national income has 
increased from about 64 billion dollars a year to 
a current rate of about 200 billion. This means 
that we provide a much larger market, not only 
for our own producers but those of other coun- 
tries as well. In fact, during the first seven 
months of this year we were importing goods at 
an annual dollar rate three times greater than in 
1938. I think it stands to reason, in these circum- 
stances, that if Europe had been able to furnish us 
with a greater volume of goods, we would have 
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bought them. This, of course, would have the 
desirable effect of partially closing the gap and 
easing the problem of Europe’s so-termed dollar 
shortage. 

Another important consideration bearing on the 
probable volume of our future imports is that the 
prodigious demands of our war production de- 
pleted our irreplaceable natural resources at a 
much faster rate than normally, so that in respect 
to certain strategic materials we have changed 
from a “have” to a “have-not” nation. For ex- 
ample, before the war we exported copper; now we 
must import it. The United States has never been 
entirely self-sufficient, despite some former mis- 
conceptions in that respect. Our wartime plight 
when we were cut off from sources of certain stra- 
tegic materials should have dispelled any such 
illusion. The fact is that now, more than ever, im- 
ports are of vital importance to our economy; 
we must obtain larger quantities of many mate- 
rials from abroad than ever before if we are to 
maintain anything like our present level of pro- 
duction, which is about two-thirds higher than 
prewar. 

This is no cause for regret, although the effects 
of this situation on our national defense position 
require careful consideration. The money we 
pay other countries for our imports comes back to 
us in payment for the goods we export to them. 
Substantial increases in the volume of our imports 
will help correct the present lop-sided trade bal- 
ance. The same effect is produced by the travel 
of Americans abroad; world trade, as well as 
understanding among peoples, will benefit when 
conditions abroad, and especially in Europe, im- 
prove to the extent that Americans can travel 
again in large numbers. American tourists spent 
about one billion dollars abroad in 1929, when the 
national income was 88 billions. Now that the 
national income is more than twice that figure, it is 
logical to assume that, under normal conditions 
abroad, the tourist business of Americans might 
reach or exceed 2 billion dollars a year. 

Our entire foreign economic policy, in which 
reciprocal trade agreements and the proposed 
International Trade Organization are important 
elements, is directed toward achieving a vast ex- 
pansion of trade among all nations with benefits 
to all. It is our sincere belief that once Europe 
rises from the ruins of war, her trade with us will 
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strike a more normal balance, at levels higher than 
before the war. The advantages to both this 
country and Europe are obvious. 

But the economic advantages, important as they 
are, are not our paramount consideration. The 
American people and their Government have dem- 
onstrated time and again that our first concern 
is with human values. Although we do not pre- 
tend to claim perfection in performance and are 
better aware than others of our shortcomings, it 
is our earnest endeavor to exalt the dignity and 
worth of the individual and to put his happiness 
and welfare above all other considerations. Par- 
ticularly do we seek to safeguard the rights of 
the individual from all encroachments of arbi- 
trary power, even—or especially—any unreason- 
able extension of the power of the state itself at 
the expense of human freedom. As Secretary 
Marshall said in a very recent speech here in Bos- 
ton: “. . . the basic issue . . . is simply whether 
or not men are to be left free to organize their 
social, political, and economic existence in accord- 
ance with their desires, or whether they are to 
have their lives arranged and dictated for them 
by small groups of men who have arrogated to 
themselves this arbitrary power.’ 

The countries of western Europe traditionally 
adhere to the same tenets that have inspired and 
upheld our country since its birth. Common 
faiths and modes of thought bind Europe and 
America together far more strongly than do the 
ties of trade, important though they are. Even in 
the travail of war and postwar desolation, the 
peoples of western Europe have persisted in their 
allegiance to the principles and practices of 
democracy. This spiritual strength has enabled 
them to survive ordeals that would have crushed 
mere physical resistance unsupported by inner 
conviction. This moral strength of character will 
enable the peoples of Europe to rebuild and 
emerge stronger, more vigorous, and more useful 
than ever to the world—if we but lend them some 
of America’s abundant strength in their hour 
of need. 

I urge you, in the vernacular of the marketplace, 
“Don’t sell Europe short.” We are not being 
called upon to restore a ghost town that has out- 
lived its usefulness and is destined to become only 


? BULLETIN of Oct. 26, 1947, p. 826. 
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World Trade and European Recovery— 
Prospects and Problems 

John A. Loftus, Chief of the Petroleum 
Division of the Department of State, ad- 
dressed the League of Women Voters of 
Columbus, Ohio, on October 21, 1947, on the 
subject “World Trade and European Re- 
covery—Prospects and Problems”. For text 
of the address, see Department of State press 
release 839 of October 20, 1947. 











a museum-piece of war ruins and extinct civiliza- 
tions. We are given an opportunity to invest in 
the reconstruction of a former thriving and prom- 
ising community, hard hit by disaster but un- 
dismayed and determined to regain its place in 
the sun. Europe is a vast reservoir of energies, 
skills, and cultural values that have contributed 
magnificently to the progress of the world in the 
past—and can do so again. 

We recognize that the rate and degree of Eu- 
ropean recovery must depend largely upon the 
efficiency of the effort put forth by the participat- 
ing countries. If the energies of the European 
peoples are dissipated in ideological struggles, we 
cannot expect the necessary progress in working 
their passage toward improved living conditions 
and political stability. We recognize that the 
economic systems under which nations operate 
are the outgrowth of different traditions and spe- 
cial conditions and are intimately related to the 
national character of the people. Each nation 
must work out the social and economic system best 
suited to its own conditions. We consider, how- 
ever, that it is incumbent upon nations making 
large requests upon the economies of others to 
demonstrate that any assistance rendered will be 
used efficiently and that it will contribute to the 
maintenance of institutions that are the fre 
choice of the people. 

We are well aware that the whole purpose of 
the recovery program organized by the 16 parti- 
cipating nations has aroused the malignant oppe 
sition of those whose aggressive political aims cal 
be realized only by the continuance and intensifi- 
cation of hunger, misery, and despair. The mani- 


(Continued on page 877) 
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U.S. Holds Korean Independence a U.N. Problem 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN THE ACTING SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 
SOVIET MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


[Released to the press October 20] 
October 9, 1947 

Dear Mr. Marswati: The position taken by 
the U.S. Delegation in the Joint Soviet-American 
Commission at Seoul provides evidence that the 
U.S.A. Delegation does not wish to continue the 
work of the Joint Commission with a view to 
reaching, on the basis of an exact observance of 
the Moscow Agreement on Korea, agreed decisions 
on questions connected with the establishment of 
a provisional Korean democratic government. 

In violation of the Moscow Agreement on Korea 
and the understanding reached between the Gov- 
ernments of the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. in May 
1947 concerning the conditions for resuming the 
work of the Joint Commission, the U.S.A. Dele- 
gation insists that not only democratic parties and 
groups in northern and southern Korea which 
have signed the declaration of support for the 
aims of the Moscow Agreement and are loyally 
carrying out the conditions of this declaration, 
but also such reactionary groups which, having 
signed this agreement, are carrying on a struggle 
against the Moscow Agreement and are continu- 
ing to comprise the so-called “Anti-trusteeship 
Committee”, which contradicts the above-men- 
tioned understanding between the Governments of 
the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., shall take part in 
the formation of the Korean Government. The 
Soviet Delegation, consistently defending the 
principles of the Moscow Agreement, obviously 
cannot agree with this. 

The position of the U.S.A. Delegation has made 
impossible the formation of a provisional Korean 
democratic government in accordance with the 
Moscow Agreement, which hinders the re-estab- 
lishment of Korea as a united democratic state. 

In view of the situation which had been created 
the Government of the U.S.S.R. instructed the 
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Soviet Delegation to introduce in the Joint Com- 
mission at Seoul a new proposal, namely: To give 
to the Koreans the possibility of forming a gov- 
ernment themselves, without aid and participa- 
tion on the part of the United States of America 
and the Soviet Union, on condition that American 
and Soviet troops be withdrawn from Korea. If 
the Government of the U.S.A. should agree to 
the proposal for the withdrawal from Korea of all 
foreign troops at the beginning of 1948, the So- 
viet troops would be ready to leave Korea simul- 
taneously with the American troops. 
Notwithstanding the fact that this proposal was 
introduced by the Soviet Delegation at the ses- 
sion of the Joint Commission on September 26, 
the U.S.A. Delegation has unfortunately not re- 
plied to date, which cannot fail to delay the solu- 
tion of the Korean question. ‘ 
With reference to the consideration of the Ko- 
rean question at the session of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations Organization, which 
was proposed in Mr. Lovett’s letter of September 
17, the position of the Soviet Government on this 
question, as you know, has already been set forth 
by the Soviet Delegation to the General Assembly. 
Copies of this letter are being sent by me to the 
Governments of Great Britain and China. 
Please accept [etc. ] V. Motorov 


Dear Mr. Moxorov:? In your letter of October 
9, 1947, you state that the position taken by the 
United States Delegation in the Joint Soviet- 
American Commission at Seoul has delayed a deci- 
sion on the Korean question and you refer to the 
proposal made by the Soviet Delegation in Seoul 
on September 26, 1947, for the immediate simul- 
taneous withdrawal of the United States—Soviet 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 28, 1947, p. 623. 
*Note delivered to the Soviet Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs at Moscow on Oct. 18. 
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occupation forces to which you state no reply has 
been received. 

The Secretary of State announced on September 
17 * that the problem of setting up an independent 
Government for a unified Korea would be pre- 
sented to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations and on September 23 the General Assem- 
bly voted to place this question on its agenda. 
In the opinion of the United States Government 
the question of withdrawal of occupation forces 
from Korea must be considered an integral part 
of the solution of that problem. 

The United States Delegation to the General 
Assembly meeting in New York City has now had 
circulated to the various delegations for their con- 
sideration a proposed resolution which is designed 
to bring about the early establishment of an inde- 
pendent Korean Government representative of the 
will of the Korean people, and the consequent 
speedy withdrawal of all occupation forces. In 
submitting this proposal to the Secretary General, 
specific attention was called to the Soviet proposal 
for the simultaneous withdrawal of troops with 
the statement of the United States’ hope that hav- 


Current United Nations Documents: A Selected Bibliography ° 


Department of Public Information, 
Research Section 


Second Session of the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East. Background Paper No. 19, October 2, 
1947. 7 pp. mimeo. 


Economic and Secial Council 


Official Records. First Year, Second Session. Special 
Supplement No. 1. Report of the Special Committee 
on Refugees and Displaced Persons. [E/REF/%5, in- 
corporating addenda and corrigenda, June 7, 1946. 
This volume constitutes Annex 12 to the Official 
Records of the second session of the Economic and 
Social Council.] v, 176 pp. printed. [$1.50.] 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 28, 1947, p. 618. 

* Butietin of Oct. 26, 1947, p. 821. 

* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Other ma- 
terials (mimeographed or processed documents) may be 
consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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ing both proposals before it the General Assembly 
would be able to recommend a solution of the 
problem. A copy of the United States proposals 
was delivered to the Soviet Delegation in New 
York prior to its being communicated to the Seere. 
tary General of the United Nations for trang. 
mission to the other delegations. 

In view of the continued inability of the Soviet 
and United States Delegations in the Joint Com. 
mission to agree on how to proceed with their 
work and the refusal of the Soviet Government 
to participate in discussions on this problem with 
the other Governments adhering to the Moscow 
Agreement on Korea, the United States Govern. 
ment considers it is obligated to seek the assistance 
of the United Nations in order that, as the Secre 
tary of State said on September 17, “the inability 
of two powers to reach agreement” should not 
further delay the early establishment of an inde 
pendent, united Korea. 

Copies of this letter have been furnished to the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and China 


Accept [etc.] Rosert A. Loverr 


General Assembly | 


Draft Convention on the Crime of Genocide. Communi 
cations Received by the Secretary-General. A/40l/ 
Add.2, October 18, 1947. 22 pp. mimeo. [Comments 
by United States. ] 

Transfer to the United Nations of the Functions ani 
Powers . . . Under the International Conver 
tion . . . on Traffic in Women and Children . .. 
and on Traffic in Obscene Publications. Report d 
the Third Committee. A/412, October 17, 104 
10 pp. mimeo. See also A/417, October 20, 1947. 1p 
mimeo. 

Financial Implications of Establishment of a Generd 
Assembly Special Committee on the Greek Questio® 
A/415, October 18, 1947. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Threats to the Political Independence and Territorial 
tegrity of Greece. Communication From the Union 
Soviet Socialist Republics to the President of ti 
General Assembly. A/416, October 19, 1947. 1} 
mimeo. 

Comparative Table of Proposals Relating to South Wet 
Africa. A/C.4/AC.1/2, October 9, 1947. 4 pp. mimes 
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U.S. Rejects Resolutions Limiting Free Flow of information 


REMARKS BY THE U.S. REPRESENTATIVE AT THE SEAT OF THE UNITED NATIONS! 


Mr. President : The proposal of the Soviet Union 
entitled “Measures To Be Taken Against Propa- 
ganda and the Inciters of a New War”,? demand- 
ing suppression and censorship, ought to be re- 
jected. It is contrary to principle; it is bad policy. 
It diverts attention from practical programs for 
removing the real causes of war. The Charter re- 
peatedly commits the United Nations jointly and 
severally to the promotion of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. Freedom of speech is one 
of the most fundamental of human rights. It is 
so important in the theory of the people of the 
United States of America that it is regarded as a 
sill under the whole house without which the house 
would fall. This Soviet resolution is, therefore, 
in policy and principle a direct attack on the 
United States of America. It was not necessary 
to include in the resolution the name of the United 
States of America in order to advertise to all the 
world that the Soviet Union was making a direct 
attack upon the very foundations of all that keeps 
our Government free and assures to its people the 
blessings of true liberty. 

In the United Nations the first article of our 
faith as stated in the preamble is based on the 
“dignity and worth of the human person”, on 
individual conscience, on personal responsibility. 
Freedom of speech involves much more than the 
right to express oneself by word or in print. It 
is also the freedom to listen, to read, and, above 
all, to think for one’s self. And, we see clearly 
that this resolution would put shackles on the 
brain of man as well as a gag in his mouth. It 
is not designed to permit the individual to grow 
in wisdom and increase in spirit by seeking and 
formulating for himself a conception of truth. 
For this, the individual must have access to the 
knowledge of good and evil and what is regarded 
as true and what is condemned as false. 

There is a danger, however, as Secretary Mar- 
shall said last week, which I quote here: 


“... the individual man, whose well-being is 
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the chief concern of all democratic policies, for- 
eign or domestic, is being lost sight of in the 
welter of ideological generalities and slogans 
which fill the air.” * 


If the individual had only to accept the thoughts 
and ideas ladled out to him by a paternal author- 
ity through newspapers which are in effect gov- 
ernment or party bulletins, he would never attain 
that “dignity and worth” of the individual in the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

Freedom of speech, by cultivating the dignity 
and worth of the individual, provides the basis 
of responsible and stable government. 

President Thomas Masaryk, in founding the 
new state of Czechoslovakia, stated the point 
clearly. He wrote: 


“Freedom of opinion is a form of political free- 
dom, and a condition of it. In practice, journal- 
ism and the daily press are extensions of parlia- 
mentary control over government. ... Moreover, 
the freedom of the press ensures the right to criti- 
cise public men and the whole apparatus of the 
state. Criticism is at once a postulate and a method 
of democratic policy just as it is a postulate and 
a method of science and of the scientific spirit. 
The right to criticism is a right of political 
initiative.” * 

It is the individual, participating im free insti- 
tutions in the community, who gives life and 
strength and growth to the government. He reacts 
to practical experience and he colors public opinion 
according to the needs, the interests, and the emo- 
tions of his neighborhood. The government being 


* Warren R. Austin. Excerpts from remarks made on 
Oct. 23, 1947, before the First Committee (Political and 
Security), of the General Assembly, and released to the 
press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on the same date. 

* U.N. doc. A/BUR/86, Sept. 18, 1947. 

* BULLETIN of Oct. 26, 1947, p. 826. 

“ Making of a State, by T. G. Masaryk, pp. 400-401. 
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his agent and servant, and not his master, listens 
and thus learns the will of the people. 

Governments must be able to hear the people 
talking if their voices in this great Assembly are 
to be truly representative and powerful in the in- 
terests of peaceful progress. Only if all sides of 
the great issues can be heard and freely discussed 
can we hope to crystallize and organize public 
opinion into positive action here in the United 
Nations. 

The principle we are working for in the United 
Nations is freedom of information—the free flow 
of information and opinion. The proper place 
for full consideration of the rights and responsi- 
bilities of the press and of other means of com- 
munication is the Conference on Freedom of In- 
formation scheduled for next March. The agenda 
to which we have agreed provides for discussion 
by experts, seeking constructive measures to pro- 
mote responsibility in the exercise of the right of 
free speech and free press. 

The style of the proposal that we have before 
us—that is, its form and its language and its 
cunning of separation and unity—does not exempt 
it from criticism for containing the enslaving 
power. The direction of the prohibition expressly 
against evil propaganda—not mentioning good 
propaganda—which is found here is the classic 
method of applying shackles to the mind of the 
governed. Wherever censorship and suppression 
by law or decree has been proposed it has always 
been aimed at bad propaganda. Yet from experi- 
ence of centuries we know that the power to sup- 
press bad propaganda is the power to suppress 
good propaganda. 

This doctrine of extension of the hand of the 
magistrate over the thoughts and words of the 
people has never succeeded in any free country. 
Wherever the magistrate controls or represses this 
particular freedom there is no law that is certain 
and reliable because it is always within the power 
of the magistrate in such a tyrannical situation to 
say what is the law, what is criminal propaganda, 
what is war propaganda. What is the alternative? 
What can you have left for a people suffering un- 
der that type of tyranny? Nothing but rebellion 
or revolution! The antidote for such force as that 
has always been—and I pray God it always will 
be—freedom of the mind, of the lips, of the ears, 
of the hands of the individual. 
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Now I want to conclude this part of my addreg 
with this repeated assertion: This resolution wil] 
not bear the support of amending it. It ough; 
to be absolutely suppressed because in the name 
of the United Nations, strange as it may seem, it 
calls upon governments which, in their law and 
practice, respect now the right of free speech to 
prohibit free speech “on pain of criminal 
penalties.” 

This resolution ought to be killed because the 
proposal is bad. Its policy is wrong. 

Actually, attempts to suppress thought and ex. 
pression cannot, in the long run, succeed. You 
cannot stop men from observing, comparing, con- 
trasting, thinking, and whispering to each other 
their true thoughts. It has not even been done 
completely in the country from whence comes this 
resolution. And they will only hate the authority 
which prevents them from speaking as self- 
respecting men in the open. 

Nothing could be more calculated to outrage the 
sensibilities of honest men than the attempt of 
fallible leaders to arrogate to themselves the power 
to determine what men think and say. 

Isn’t this true? Given the diversity of human 
opinions, it is obviously possible, when expression 
is not stifled, to find by assiduous and calculated 
selection statements or expressions of opinions to 
support any view whatsoever. It is, however, dis- 
torted and misleading to present such artificially 
selected items as a genuine criterion of public opin- 
ion, particularly when they represent, not the ut- 
terances of a responsible government, but one of 
a small minority in a community where the vast 
majority are against war. 

In the United States and other countries where 
true freedom of speech is protected there are great 
organizations numbering within their member- 
ship millions of private citizens who make a busi- 
ness of advocating peace. There are, as you know, 
in the United States such organizations as the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Na 
tional League of Women Voters, the Americal 
Association for the United Nations, the great lavor 
organizations, farmers, and, of course, our 
churches all over the land. 

Let me cite but one example of the voices for 
peace that these great organizations frequently 
hear. At the World Convention of Churches of 
Christ in America at Buffalo, N.Y., on August 6, 
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1947, a very distinguished American, Mr. John 
Foster Dulles, said (let this have its effect) : 


“The world demands leadership which will 
frame issues and organize moral power, not to win 
war, but to win peace. 

“ . . We must see, as most do see, that 
under modern conditions war is an intolerable 
institution.” 

And yet you can see the kind of judgment that 
we might be exposed to if this resolution went into 
eflect—the judgment given here on this great 
Christian gentleman and statesman. If anyone 
uses his privileges in this country to advocate war, 
he is running completely counter to the convictions 
of the vast majority of his fellow citizens, and, in 
turn, to the policies of his Government. The 
people of the United States and their Government 
stand for peace through international collabora- 
tion through the United Nations. 

We are fully aware, of course, and always have 
been, that liberty carries with it the necessity of re- 
straint, but we also profoundly believe that in the 
area of human freedom restraint must be a natu- 
tal growth. It must develop from within. It can- 
not be imposed by governmental fiat or decree. 

Self-discipline, not legal prohibition, is the sanc- 
tion for good propaganda in a free society. There 
are and doubtless always will be a few among us 
inthe United Nations who lack the self-discipline 
to avoid intemperate speech. But this fact does 
not in any way invalidate the principle that in a 
free society limitation of freedom must be pri- 
marily self-limitation. 

As I listened to the reference made by the dis- 
tinguished representative of the Soviet Union to 
the opinion of Mr. Justice Holmes rendered in 
the Supreme Court in a case which did involve 
this question of speech (the Schenck case), I was 
astonished that Mr. Justice Holmes, one of the 
most liberal and broad-minded members of the 
bench of the Supreme Court in all its history, 
should be summoned as a support of this reac- 
tionary resolution which is presented by the Soviet 
Union. I hear his voice like a bell in the heavens 
‘ying to me: 


“Read to them the context of that case, from 
vhich a part was garbled. Call their attention 
fo the other decisions and opinions written by 
ie that give a wholly different point to my opin- 
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ion than that of support for a repressive measure 
like the resolution that is now before us.” 


Now that case from which a very brief extract 
was taken was a case for inciting insubordination 
and obstruction to military and naval action in 
time of war. The defendants were summoned 
for obstructing recruiting and enlisting when the 
safety of our country depended upon that. Of 
course, they were convicted. But Mr. Justice 
Holmes was very careful to save this doctrine of 
freedom of speech. The point in his decision was 
to make clear that there is a line fixed between 
what is proper to do in the way of police power 
and what is improper to do according to the cir- 
cumstances and the times. This is the heart of 
that opinion.’ This is what makes that opinion 
an authority and made it famous: 


“The question in every case is whether the words 
used are used in such circumstances and are of 
such a nature as to create a clear and pressing dan- 
ger that there will bring about the substantive evils 
that Congress has the right to prevent.” 


You cannot leave one word out of that and have 
a valid understanding of it. It is a question of 
proximity and degree. 

Now then, he elaborated on that view in a sub- 
sequent case. This was the case of Abrams vs, 
the United States. Here was a case where 
Russian-born people printed a few thousand 
leaflets of protest against American troops being 
sent into Russia after the Revolution in 1917. 
The majority of the court found them guilty. 
Four men and a girl were sentenced and Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes dissented. He is not a witness for 
suppression; he is a witness for freedom. 

And, he said there—this is a dissenting opinion 
you understand : 

“T think we should be eternally vigilant against 
attempts to check the expression of opinions that 
we loathe and believe to be fraught with death, 
unless they so imminently threaten immediate in- 
terference with the lawful and pressing purposes 
of the law that an immediate check is required 
to save the country.” 


That is the test. It is no light matter that will 
cause you to act in such cases. It must be of the 
gravest import. Not only that, it must be imme- 


* U.S. Reports. 
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diately threatening and requiring action at once 
to save the country. 

We find it again in this expression by Mr. 
Holmes : 


“Only the emergency that makes it immediately 
dangerous to leave the counter-action of evil coun- 
sels to time warrants making any exception to the 
sweeping command: Congress shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech.” 


Here is another case, the Rosika Schwimmer 
case involving the refusal of citizenship to a 
woman who stated that she would not take up arms 
for this country. Mr. Justice Holmes, dissenting, 
said this: 

“, . . if there is any principle of the Consti- 
tution that more imperatively calls for attach- 
ment than any other it is the principle of free 
thought—not free thought for those who agree 
with us but freedom for the thought that we hate.” 


And yet, would you want your freedom sub- 
mitted to a magistrate who judged that Mr. Justice 
Holmes is a good witness to call in support of this 
resolution? That is what you face if you let this 
resolution go through. 

I think, however, that the occasion is so impor- 
tant that I ought to refer to an opinion by Mr. 
Justice Brandeis in which Mr. Justice Holmes 
concurred. It was, of course, an inadvertency for 
the distinguished representative of the Soviet 
Union to drag this matter in here and to try to 
make use of an opinion whose emphasis had an 
entirely different direction and probative force 
from that which he used. 

This other case is Whitney vs. California. I 
think perhaps some of my colleagues here may be 
quite familiar with this case. This was a case 
where the I. W. W. Terrorists were involved, and 
it was brought under the California Criminal 
Syndicalism Act. 

We find that, although the Court sustained and 
affirmed the conviction of these men, Mr. Justice 
Holmes and Mr. Justice Brandeis wrote a dissent- 
ing opinion to that conviction under that repres- 
sive law. But the reasoning is the point—and I 
am going to trespass upon your patience to read 
some of this because it is more eloquent than any 
one of us could be in the defense of this funda- 
mental freedom—free speech. 


I am skipping over a whole page to this: 
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“Those who won our independence believed that 
the final end of the State was to make men free to 
develop their faculties; and that in its govern. 
ment the deliberative forces should prevail over 
the arbitrary. They valued liberty both as an end 
and as a means. They believed liberty to be the 
secret of happiness and courage to be the secret of 
liberty. They believed that freedom to think as 
you will and to speak as you think are means in. 
dispensable to the discovery and spread of politi. 
cal truth; that without free speech and assembly 
discussion would be futile; that with them, dig 
cussion affords ordinarily adequate protection 
against the dissemination of noxious doctrine; that 
the greatest menace to freedom is an inert people; 
that public discussion is a political duty ; and that 
this should be a fundamental principle of the 
American Government. They recognized the risks 
to which all human institutions are subject. But 
they knew that order cannot be secured merely 
through fear of punishment for its infraction; 
that it is hazardous to discourage thought, hope 
and imagination ; that fear breeds repression ; that 
repression breeds hate; that hate menaces stable 
government; that the path of safety lies in the 
opportunity to discuss freely supposed grievances 
and proposed remedies; and that the fitting rem- 
edy for evil counsels is good ones. Believing in the 
power of reason as applied to public discussion, 
they eschewed silence coerced by law—the argu- 
ment of force in its worst form. Recognizing the 
occasional tyrannies of governing majorities, they 
amended the Constitution so that free speech and 
assembly should be guaranteed.” 


And I am moving over again to another part of 
this very great decision: 


“To courageous, self-reliant men, with confi- 
dence in the power of free and fearless reasoning 
applied through the processes of popular govern- 
ment, no danger flowing from speech can 
deemed clear and present unless the incidence of 
the evil apprehended is so imminent that it may 
befall before there is opportunity for full dis 
cussion. If there be time to expose through dit 
cussion the falsehoods and fallacies, to avert the 
evil by the processes of education, the remedy # 
be applied is more speech, not enforced silence.” 


And think of it. Do you want it possible @ 
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have a judgment of whether you are a warmonger 
and whether what you say or write is warmonger- 
ing submitted to a magistrate who may have— 
I merely assert may have—the point of view of 
the distinguished gentleman who cited Mr. Justice 
Holmes as a witness for represssion of free speech ? 
No! 


The road of restraint by edict leads directly to 
the establishment of censorship and a police state. 
The United States does not intend to support any 
steps along that road. 

There can be no compromise with efforts to cur- 
tail freedom of speech. Condemnation of thought 
and expression leads to prohibition, prevention, 
and suppression. Suppression of thought and 
speech leads to the tyrannical exercise of arbitrary 
power in the hands of the few. This is the antith- 
esis of democracy, the negation of the principles 
upon which the United Nations is based. 

The United States Delegation opposes any at- 
tempts, direct or indirect, to limit freedom of ex- 
pression. We are against even setting foot upon 
the path leading to suppression and tyranny. We 
are, therefore, opposed to this resolution in its 
entirety. 

The Soviet proposal directs attention from prac- 
tical programs for removing the causes of war. 
Those programs should now have our undivided 
attention, Destructive expression cannot make 
headway if constructive actions are resolutely car- 
ried forward in support of the Charter. 

There is a genuine ground for concern—even 
alarm—over the state of international relations. 
Intemperate talk and provocative expression on 
all sides point to causes, deep-seated and signifi- 
cant. To attempt to suppress talk reflecting this 
anxiety is futile. Talk is a symptom. We must 
get at the causes, such as distress, despair, hunger, 
and ill health. The causes also include the failure 
of the United Nations to establish peace forces, the 
failure to establish safeguards against the use of 
atomic energy for destructive purposes. The 
Soviet resolution presents no inspiration or help 
tomembers of the United Nations. 

For the condemnation of war no resolution by 
the General Assembly can equal in dignity or au- 
thority the Charter of the United Nations, Every 
feature of the Charter aims at the taking of effec- 
tive collective measures “to save succeeding gen- 
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erations from the scourge of war.” The Charter 
tells us specifically how to carry out our obliga- 
tions to prevent war and maintain peace. Let us 
get on with practical programs. 

One such program is to build as rapidly as pos- 
sible the economic and social foundations for 
stable and strong members of the United Nations, 
capable of playing their full role in collective 
security. 

We want to live in a reconstructed world of 
self-reliant, self-respecting nations which are 
progressively achieving freedom from want as 
well as freedom from fear. 


In the struggle for security and freedom from 
fear we seek to protect the territorial integrity 
and political independence of all countries. This 
is another practical program for peace. Aggres- 
sion, whatever its form, cannot stand the light of 
day. Aggression cannot be planned and carried 
out in the spotlight of world opinion as it is re- 
flected in this great Assembly. 

Still another great program for peace has been 
approved by a large majority of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. By a vote of 10 to 1, with one absten- 
tion, the Atomic Energy Commission has submit- 
ted to the Security Council an interim report de- 
fining in detail the functions, responsibilities, and 
limitations of an International Agency for the 
Control of Atomic Energy. The Soviet Union 
alone voted against this interim report. It has con- 
tinued to urge prohibition before control is set up. 

Effective control of atomic and other weapons of 
mass destruction is not served by the exhortation 
contained in paragraph 4 of the resolution before 
us. The proposed resolution speaks only of “the 
exclusion from national armaments of the atomic 
weapon and all other main types of armaments de- 
signed for mass destruction.” It does not quote the 
remainder of the resolution of Jan. 24, 1946, which 
requires “effective safeguards by way of inspection 
and other means to protect complying states from 
the hazards of violation and evasions.” 

Part 4 of the Soviet resolution asks this body 
to accept a principle which the preponderant ma- 
jority of the Atomic Energy Commission, having 
worked on this problem for more than 15 months, 
long since rejected in toto. Yet the Soviet Union 
would still have us say that a convention of pro- 
hibition is enough. 

The majority of the Commission which has 
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worked assiduously for these many months on the 
problem of atomic energy control knew that an 
exchange of pious promises not to use atomic weap- 
ons is of no value except as a part of a fully effec- 
tive system of control. Without such control, no 
treaty would provide the security which the world 
demands. It would indeed be a fraud upon the 
peoples. 

In seeking security, we are also working to re- 
duce the burden of armaments by plan and agree- 
ment. We can do this by patient, detailed work 
in the commission which has been set up for the 
purpose. The world wants collective security. 
The absence of collective security is a cause of 
fear. Slow progress to general disarmament casts 
doubt upon our ability to outlaw war. But it can 
be prepared for day by day in the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments, and can be finally real- 


ized when effective safeguards against the destrue. 
tive use of atomic energy have been established, 
agreement reached on the shape and size of peacs 
forces, and the peace settlements concluded. 

The United States will continue its efforts t 
meet negative and obstructive diplomacy with 4 
diplomacy that seeks the constructive solution, ]j 
is trying to cooperate in words and deeds in many 
constructive programs for peace, and it is will. 
ing that its words and deeds should be judged by 
its fellow members of the United Nations. 

Cooperation in these practical programs by all 
the members of the United Nations would remove 
the causes of war, thereby eliminating the symp- 
toms aimed at by the Soviet resolution. 

Let us dissent to the resolution and get on with 
our work. 


STATEMENT BY THE U.S. REPRESENTATIVE TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY ' 


It seems this resolution was introduced with 
certain political reminders.’ I should like to say 
at the start that none of us who followed closely 
the history of the last war will ever forget the 
magnificent role which Yugoslavia played, nor, I 
think, will we ever cease to be grateful for what 
Yugoslavia contributed to the Allied cause. 

But we are here talking about something which 
means the building up of peace. 

Now it seems to me that the resolution pre- 
sented by the Yugoslav Delegation has a familiar 
look, and the arguments made for it a familiar 
ring. 

Proposals very like this one, involving the same 
basic issues, have been discussed by much the 
same protagonists in the Subcommission on Free- 
dom of Information, in the Economic and Social 


*Made on Oct. 24, 1947, by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
before the Third Committee (Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural Questions), and released to the press by the 
U.S. Mission to the U.N. on the same date. Printed from 
telegraphic text. 

* U.N. doe A/C.3/162, Oct. 4, 1947, a resolution submitted 
by the Yugoslav Government for the prevention of the 
dissemination, to the detriment of foreign states, of slan- 
derous statements which are harmful to good relations 
between states and in conflict with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations. 

* U.N. doc. A/BUR/86, Sept. 18, 1947. 
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Council, and in the Social Committee of the 
Council. 

In this session of the General Assembly, a re 
markably similar resolution introduced by Mr. 
Vyshinsky is being considered by the First Com- 
mittee.* And this, the Third Committee, has 
fully—indeed, exhaustively—discussed a Soviet 
proposal concerning the Conference on Freedom 
of Information, parts of which raised the same 
basic problems as the resolution now before us. 

Each time they have come up, Mr. Chairman, 
the proposals to which I refer have been voted 
down. In view of what I believe to be the sens 
of this Committee in its earlier discussions on the 
Soviet proposal, I believe that the resolution in- 
troduced by the Yugoslav Delegation should be 
similarly rejected on the ground that the discus 
sion of the issues which it raises has already been 
fully provided for in the provisional agenda of 
the Conference on Freedom of Information. 

I am the first to acknowledge, Mr. Chairman, 
that from time to time things are said in the 
United States by irresponsible persons and press 
organs which might better be left unsaid. 

I think the press of the United States would 
hardly expect me to defend the Chicago 7'ribume 
or some of the journalists. However, much as 1 
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hate what some of our press has said in the past at 
times, I would defend their right to say it. And I 
would feel that it was up to the people to choose 
between different views. The right of people to 
speak is essential. 

There are 140 million people in this country, all 
of whom have the constitutional right of freedom 
of speech. 

There are more than 1,700 daily newspapers in 
the United States and almost 10,000 weeklies. The 
overwhelming majority of these are independent, 
individual units, locally owned. Even in the case 
of the dailies, about 83 percent are locally owned 
and only slightly more than one out of five is 
connected with a chain. The largest chain in the 
United States consists of less than 20 dailies. 

Each of these papers is free to report world news 
and to comment on this news as it likes. 

Out of this total of 140 million citizens, 1,700 
daily newspapers, and 10,000 weeklies, there are 
bound to be some extremists. There are two ways 
in which these extremists can be handled. One 
way is to put them in jail; the other is to argue 
with them in the open and bring them under the 
weight of wiser opinion. We prefer the latter. 

This may be difficult to understand in countries 
accustomed to a system of complete, monopolistic 
control of all organs of opinion. 

The problem raised by the Yugoslav proposal 
is a matter of serious concern to the United States, 
and my Government is anxious that this problem 
be faced frankly and squarely. 

For many months, a systematic campaign of 
propaganda has been waged by and in certain 
countries against the United States and other dem- 
ocratic nations which share our fundamental be- 
liefs. This campaign is designed to estrange exist- 
ing feelings of friendship toward the United 
States and its democratic friends, to lessen con- 
fidence in them, and to isolate them morally. 

The United States seeks to protect the independ- 
ence of other states and to attain peace through 
the United Nations; yet we are pictured as “ag- 
gressive”, “imperialistic”, and “war-mongering” 
frantically preparing for a third war. 

The United States is economically strong, her 
people are producing more than they have ever 
produced before; yet in order to lessen confidence 
in international cooperation with the United 
States, there has been for two years a flood of 
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propaganda about an alleged coming American 
depression. 

The United States is a democracy in which the 
people can change their government by their own 
votes. When any one group has become too strong, 
the people have put restrictions on them and have 
taken the power back in their own hands. Yet 
we are bombarded with propaganda that the 
United States is dominated by “Wall Street”, is 
supporting “Monarcho-Fascists”, “imperialists”, 
“cartelists”, “dollar-worshipers”, and “feudalists” 
the world over against the wishes of the people 
concerned, 

The people of the United States have given those 
things they have produced with their own hands— 
foodstuffs, coal, and manufactured goods—to na- 
tions who have been made hungry and needy by 
the war, in order that those nations may again 
become economically strong and politically inde- 
pendent; yet there is propaganda that the United 
States is not a sincere friend because its intentions 
are selfish and evil; that the United States is not 
a useful friend because it will fail in the hour of 
need ; that the United States is not a worthy friend 
because of the bad company it keeps. 

The chief element of concern to my Government 
in this situation is not that the United States is 
being criticized or maligned. We do not object to 
the fact that we are subject to criticism in any free 
press or over any free radio in the world. The 
concomitant of the doctrine of freedom of infor- 
mation is that every government is subject to criti- 
cism from all interested sources. 

What is of grave concern to my Government is 
the growing practice of erecting tight govern- 
mental monopolies over the information dissemi- 
nated in many nations of the world. Sometimes 
what is printed in the controlled press of these 
countries is not false so far as it goes, but the 
whole truth is rarely told. A careful selection of 
items is made to build up the desired general pic- 
ture, and the rest of the news is frequently omitted 
or distorted. I think those of us who listened to 
the debates here must know that by this time, be- 
cause we have heard cited both here and in Com- 
mittee One definite quotations, but we have never 
heard anything on the other side, and there is, of 
course, more on the other side that could be quoted. 
I think that that is something that we ought to 
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remember in discussing what happens in a free 
press. 

A recent example of this technique is the treat- 
ment by the controlled press of the statements 
made by Mr. Vyshinsky and Secretary Marshall 
at the opening session of this Assembly. Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s address was given copious space, fre- 
quently being produced verbatim. Secretary Mar- 
shall’s statement, on the other hand, received no 
mention whatsoever in many press organs, and 
where brief mention was given, the account was 
slanted in the desired direction. In the United 
States press, on the other hand, Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
statement was reported fully and fairly in all 
major press organs, despite the fact that it con- 
tained an indictment, among other things, of the 
American press itself. In this way, the people of 
the countries in which the controlled press func- 
tions are being sealed off from the outside world, 
kept in the darkness of governmental and semi- 
governmental propaganda, and systematically 
shielded from the light of full truth. 

The threat to international peace and security is 
indeed grave when behind these walls of contrived 
ignorance governments persistently slander gov- 
ernments and official propagandists work to poison 
the wells of international friendship—without 
possibility of effective reply. 

The problem raised by the Yugoslav resolution 
deserves careful study with regard to private news 
agencies but even more with regard to govern- 
mental and semigovernmental information serv- 
ices. The time and place for this consideration is 
obviously the Conference on Freedom of Infor- 
mation at Geneva beginning the next 23d of March. 

The Yugoslav proposal clearly falls within the 
terms of reference of the Conference, which call 
for the formulation of “its views concerning the 
rights, obligations and practices which should be 
included in the concept of the freedom of informa- 
tion”. 

Item 2(D) of the provisional agenda reads as 
follows: 


“Consideration of the following fundamental 
principles to which media of information should 
have regard in performing their basic functions 
of gathering, transmitting and disseminating news 
and information without fetters: 

“(D) To help maintain international peace and 


*U. N. doc. E/Conf. 6/1, Aug. 22, 1947. 
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security through understanding and co-ope 
between peoples, and to combat forces which init 
war, by removing bellicose influences from thy 
media of information.” ? 

Item 5(C)(II), inserted at the instigation 
the Soviet member on the Subcommission on Freg. 
dom of Information, speaks of : 


“(II) Counteracting false information throug} 

“(1) the study of measures for counteractiny 
and spreading of demonstrably false or tendep. 
tious reports which confuse the peoples of th 
world, aggravate relations between nations @ 
otherwise interfere with the growth of interns 
tional understanding ... . 

“(2) the study of measures, especially legisl 
tive measures, which are designed to establish 
the responsibility of the owners of newspapen 
which spread false and tendentious reports of 1 
nature which worsen relations between people, 
provoke conflicts and incite to war.” ¢ 


It is therefore clear that the provisional agends 
already provides for the discussion of problems 
of the type raised by the Yugoslav Delegation. 

In the opinion of the Delegation of the United} *”° 
States, the remedy to the existing situation dow} © 
not lie, as the Yugoslav resolution implies, ins 
further curtailment of freedom of information | 
Rather it is to be sought in a vast expansion of} * é 
freedom of information both internationally ani 
domestically a breaking down of the monopolies 
and inadequacies of information which now exist 
in varying degrees almost everywhere in the 
world. 

Self-discipline is necessary, but I do not beliew} P* 
that repression of opinion can be accomplished ef 
fectively by law—at least in the many countries 
which cherish a tradition of freedom of speech and 
of the press. 

Despite our differences in language, national 
background, and ways of life, one of the magnif- 
cent things about the United Nations, to my mind, 
is that we understand each other as well as we do. 
It is deeper understanding among peoples and 
greater interchange of information and of persons 
across international boundaries that is called for 
to remove present distrust. 

I donot approve of warmongering. I do not ap 
prove of inciting to war. But I do approve of 
the fundamental freedoms, and I do not see how, 
by law, one can curtail these freedoms. I think 
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‘ "that this cannot be as well discussed here—where 
“i we are not experts on the press on the whole, al- 
"f though I know there are some experts here—as it 


can be discussed and the proper methods found 
in Geneva in the conference which has already 
been called. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to my Delegation that 
the proposal of the Yugoslav Delegation has al- 
ready been rejected, in principle, by this Commit- 
tee through action which this Committee has pre- 
viously taken on the agenda of the Conference on 
Freedom of Information, which was drawn up 
after full discussion of the issues now before us; 
and furthermore that the agenda now includes 
language which is quite adequate to permit at 
the Conference full discussion of these issues 
should such discussion be desired by any delega- 
tion. I therefore urge, Mr. Chairman, that the 
proposal of the Yugoslav Delegation be rejected. 





America’s Stake In Europe—Continued from page 866 


festo issued by the recent Warsaw conference of 
Communist leaders from nine countries is a public 
avowal of the determination of the Communists 
to defeat, if possible, the constructive efforts of 
the nations of western Europe to regain their 
health, their self-respect, and their ability to live 
a good life, worthy of proud and free peoples. 
Europe was broken by war and has begun to mend. 
We fail to see why the convalescent should be 
broken once more only to be reset in a distorted 
and crippling form. 

The opposition of those who must reduce free 
peoples to degradation in order to make their own 
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alternative seem attractive by contrast is the most 
eloquent testimonial to the effectiveness of the 
Marshall approach to European recovery that has 
yet appeared. It also constitutes a deadly serious 
challenge that the free peoples of the United 
States and western Europe should recognize and 
prepare to meet. Such opposition not only puts 
us on notice that there is a risk involved in the 
democratic program for the salvation of Europe; 
it tells us plainly that there is an even greater 
risk in not initiating that program and vigorously 
pressing it to a successful conclusion. 

The whole problem would seem made to order 
for American enterprise. It calls for the bold 
imagination, the broad vision, the adventurous 
spirit, and the forceful action that combines auda- 
city and practicality—the same pioneering that 
made America itself great—applied this time on 
an international scale. It calls for raising our 
sights to wider horizons—for visualizing a saner 
world in which we and all other peoples will share 
the blessing of peace and prosperity. Let us re- 
spond to this challenge in the traditionally Amer- 
ican way—boldly, energetically, decisively. 
Corrigendum 

In the Buuiettn of October 12, 1947, page 731, 
the Security Council committee established to 
tender the good offices of the Security Council in 
the settlement of the dispute between the Nether- 
lands Government and the Republic of Indonesia 
was erroneously referred to as an arbitration 
committee. The Council resolved to tender its 
good offices to the parties concerned through a 
committee of three. 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings’ 





Adjourned During Month of October 


International Conference on Trade and Employment: Second Meeting of 
Preparatory Committee. 


Crm (Council of Foreign Ministers): Committee To Examine Disagreed 
Questions of the Austrian Treaty. 


International Radio Conference 
International Telecommunications Plenipotentiary Conference 


. 6189 8.98. Soe A COR .2 8 Ole 68 RO eS 
os £: Ss Ss 
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International High Frequency Broadcasting Conference. 


Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Legal Committee 
Joint Airworthiness Operations Committee 


United Nations: 

Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council): Subcommission on Statistical 

Sampling. 

Ecg (Economic Commission for Europe) : , 
SE eae ae a ee ee a a 
Committee on Electric Power 
RI, git gh, Nw Les Ciusweile 0 oe wee} 
Coen a ee TS kkk ek ee te tt EE 

Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body: 28th Session 


ha ee ft eee OO ee ee ee ee ee Oe ee ee en a ee ee 


Imo (International Meteorological Organization): Conference of Directors. 
Pan American Sanitary Organization: Directing Council 


. © @27054 4 27 


Icer (International Children’s Emergency Fund): 
Program Committee . 
Meeting of Executive Board 


Ecrro (European Central Inland Transport Organization): Ninth Session. . 


International Conference of National Travel Organizations: General 
Assembly. 


Conference of International Committee on Folk Art and Folklore. . .. . 
Rubber Study Group: Meeting of Management Committee ....... 
Third International Congress on Grapes, Grape Juice and Wine. .... . 
International Tin Study Group: Meeting of Management Committee. . . 
International Conference on Livestock Production ......+.+.s6e-6 


Sixth Pan American Congress of Architects (including pan-American ex- 
hibits of architecture and city planning). 


First Pan American Consultation on History. .......+.4+6+s o< 


Wao (World Health Organization) : 

Expert Committee on the Revision of the International Lists of Causes of 
Death and Morbidity. 

Expert Committee on Quarantine 





e @ i- Oe 


Atlantic City. . . 
Atlantic City. . . 
Atlantic City... 


Lake Success. ... 


Mexico City. ... 


Geneva 


PD. 6 -0..<.4 0 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 
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Apr. 10-Oct. 30 
May 12-Oct, 11 


May 15-Oct. 2 
July 1-Oct. 2 
Aug. 15—Oct. 2 


Sept. 10-25 
Sept. 23-Oct. 4 


Sept. 22—Oct. 2 


Oct. 1-3 
Oct. 9-15 
Oct. 15-17 
Oct. 20-24 
Oct. 6-11 


Sept. 22-Oct. 11 
Sept. 24-Oct. 2 


Sept. 29-Oct. 7 
Oct. 2-8 


Sept. 29 
Oct. 1-5 


Oct. 1-5 
Oct. 2-3 
Oct. 2-7 
Oct. 6-7 
Oct. 8-9 
Oct. 15-25 


Oct. 18-23 


Oct. 21-28 


Oct. 13-16 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 





Ierc (International Emergency Food Council): Fifth Meeting ..... . 

__} In Session as of October 31, 1947 
ee eins SD go pce. we eth Oe be Rk ee be 6 eee 

| United Nations: 
30 ithe Cs os bcaictul phechias 2 » «+ » Staten eee 
a ee ee ee ee ee ae ere 
TT Cention: Oh GI NE 5 8 6 i kk ie oo 6% ee Se 
Commission on Conventional Armaments ..........+4+.6-. 
2 et RO oe ae RR Se ace ek eee we ee ee 
Security Council’s Good Offices Committee on Indonesia ....... 
2 





German External Property Negotiations (Safehaven) : 
With Portugal 
With Spain 


Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan 


.>.e & 26 B66 Ore Se = Oe 2S Oe PT RS ee ee 


“es Se Ge fee wel ewe ee ee ee ee ee a ee ee ee ee 
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Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 
Second Session of the Council 
Aerodromes, Air Routes, and Ground Aids Division. 


ee £2°64 O35 £6 8 Oe @ he See 


lana (Inter-Allied Reparations Agency): Meetings on Conflicting Claims 
to German Assets. 


Crm (Council of Foreign Ministers): Meeting of Deputies for Italian 
Colonial Problems. 


Anglo-American Discussion on Financial Provisions of Bi-zonal Economic 
Fusion Agreement. 


National Exhibition and Meeting of Cartography and Optics. ..... 


Ito (International Labor Organization): Preparatory Regional Asian 
Conference. 


Scheduled for November 1947-January 1948 


Narsa (North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement): Meeting of 
Technicians. 


Unzsco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion) : 
Fourth Session of Executive Board ..........+eeee0e8 
Second Session of General Conference. .........+++ 208: 
International Council of Museums: Interim General Council 


Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Special Conference on Multilateral Aviation Agreement 


Statistics Division: First Session 
Personnel Licensing Division 


ce a ee a eet oe i Si ae on ee ee ee ee ee 


Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): First Session of the Council . . 
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Washington... . 


Washington .... 


Lake Success. .. . 
Lake Success. .. . 
Lake Success. .. . 


Lake Success. . . . 

Lake Success and 
Flushing Meadow. 

Lake Success and 
Indonesian Terri- 
tory. 


ok Oe a 


Washington .... 


Florence, Italy . . . 
New Delhi. .... 


Mexico City. ... 
Mexico City... . 
Mexico City... . 





Oct. 27-29 


Feb. 26- 


Mar. 25- 
Mar. 25— 
June 14— 


Mar. 24— 
Sept. 16— 


Oct. 8- 


Sept. 3- 
Nov. 12- 


Oct. 24— 


Sept. 2- 
Sept. 23— 


Sept. 8- 
Oct. 3- 
Oct. 8- 


Oct. 27-Nov. 9 
Oct. 27—Nov. 10 


Nov. l- 


Nov. 1- 
Nov. 6- 
Nov. 7- 


Nov. 3- 
1948 
Jan. 13- 
Jan. 13- 
1947 
Nov. 4-14 


Calendar of Meetings—Continued 





Crm (Council of Foreign Ministers) : 
Meeting of Deputies for Germany 
Ce fone oe ek es a oe pe se ee eke ee ee 


Seventeenth Session of International Wheat Council 
Inter-American Conference and Committee on Social Security 


United Nations: 
Ece (Economic Commission for Europe): 

Committee on Industry and Materials ...... 

Committee on Coal. ....... 


i ee 3) a oe oe oe ee oe el en et oe ie ee ee 


a ie oo oe ae a he ee 


a Ss oe. ok oe Se ee 


Third Session 


Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council): 
Subcommission on Employment and Economic Stability. ..... . 
Subcommission on Economic Development 
Subcommission on Protection of Minorities and Prevention of Discrimi- 

nation. 
Human Rights Commission: Second Session 
Transport and Communications Commission. ..........-. 


Commission on the Status of Women 


Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body: 29th Session. 
Trade and Employment Conference. ........+4++++s+ee-68 
Trusteeship Council: Second Session 
Posmanent Central Opium Bonrd. .... cc wis wee wevriv ces 


Wuo (World Health Organization): 


Committee on Administration and Finance 
Fifth Session of Interim Commission 


—é& ££ Vie. & © 8 yeoe 6 Br e- Oe oe 


Fifth Meeting of Inter-American Bar Association. ........4.4.. 
Arts and Handicrafts Exhibition of American Elementary School Children. . 


ILo (International Labor Organization) : 
Joint Maritime Commission 
103d Session of Governing Body 


Fifth Meeting of the Caribbean Commission 


ne ee ee ee ee, a ee a oe ie ee, ee a ee 
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Third Pan American Congress of Ophthalmology. ........... 
Ninth Pan American Child Congress 
Ninth International Conference of American States. .......... 


Meeting of International Council of American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood. 


Meeting of Special Committee To Make Recommendations for the Coordi- 
nation of Safety Activities in the Fields of Aviation, Meteorology, 
Shipping, and Telecommunications. 


Rei ee @ ER. @. & iO ieee 678 SD 
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ee Bae Sek ee oe 


ae a a a 


Washington .... 


Rio de Janeiro. . . 


Geneva 
Geneva 


oo wb @' SG 


Geneva 


0. 9o>°8 (e978 


Lake Success. . . . 
Lake Success. . . . 
MG 6 og a es he 
Geneva 
Lake Success. . . . 


Lake Success. . . . 


Lake Success. ... 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva 


i.e a oe oe es 


Montevideo .... 


Geneva 
Geneva 


oo ee 2 ok 





Nov. 6— 
Nov. 25- 


Nov. 10-12 
Nov. 10—- 


Nov. 15-20 
Nov. 18-22 


1948 
January 


1947 


Nov. 17 
Nov. 17 
Nov. 24 


Dec. 1- 
Dec. 8- 


1948 
Jan. 5- 
1947 


Nov. 17-22 
Nov. 21- 

Nov. 24—Dee. 13 
Nov. 24-29 


Jan. 19- 
Jan. 22- 


1947 
Nov. 25- 


November 


Dec. 2- 
Dec. 11- 


Dec. 8-13 
1948 
Jan. 4- 


Jan. 5- 
Jan. 17- 


January 


January 
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The Geneva Charter for World Trade 


THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


BY CLAIR WILCOX! 


A United Nations Conference on World Trade 
and Employment will convene in Habana, Cuba, 
on November 21, 1947. It will be the purpose of 
this conference to agree upon and recommend to 
governments a charter for an International Trade 
Organization. The first outline of such a charter 
was presented by the Government of the United 
States in its Proposals for Expansion of World 
Trade and Employment? in December 1945, and 
the first draft of the charter was prepared by the 
United States and published in September 1946.° 
At the suggestion of our Government, the United 
Nations in February 1946 established a commit- 
tee of 18 nations to prepare for the world confer- 
ence. This committee completed a second draft 
of the charter at London in November 1946,* a 
third draft in New York in February 1947,° and 
a fourth draft in Geneva in August 1947.° It is 
this fourth, or Geneva, draft that the world con- 
ference in Habana will take as the basis of its 
work, As it stands today the charter is the prod- 
uct of two years of careful preparation in the 
United States and a full year of continuous inter- 
national negotiation. No agreement in history 
has had fuller consideration or been written with 
greater care. 

It is the central purpose of the charter to con- 
tribute to the improvement of living standards all 
around the world by promoting the expansion of 
international trade on a basis of multilateralism 
and nondiscrimination, by fostering stability in 
production and employment, and by encouraging 
the economic development of backward areas. Its 
substantive chapters, accordingly, set forth a series 
of international commitments with respect to na- 
tional policies regarding tariffs, customs admin- 
istration, hidden restrictions on trade, import and 
export quotas, exchange controls, preferences and 
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other forms of discrimination, state trading, sub- 
sidies, restrictive business practices in interna- 
tional trade, intergovernmental commodity agree- 
ments, the international aspects of domestic em- 
ployment policies, economic development, and 
international investment. Its remaining chapters 
outline the structure, functions, and procedures of 
the specialized agency of the United Nations that 
would be concerned with these matters—the Inter- 
national Trade Organization or, to make it short, 
the Io. 


Let us first summarize the major provisions of 


the charter as it stands today and then consider the 
character and the significance of the document as 
a whole.” 


i 
1. Tariffs and Preferences. Members of the 


Iro must carry out negotiations directed toward 
the substantial reduction of tariffs. But if, 
through unforeseen developments, a particular 
reduction should increase imports so sharply as to 
cause or threaten serious injury to domestic pro- 
ducers, a member may suspend its operation in 
whole or in part. 


1 Address delivered before the Boston Conference on 


Distribution, Boston, Mass., on Oct. 21, 1947, and released 
to the press on the same date. Mr. Wilcox is Director of 
the Office of International Trade Policy, Department of 
State. 


? Department of State publication 2411. 

* Department of State publication 2598. 

* Department of State publication 2728. 

* Not printed. 

* Department of State publication 2927. 

‘For a discussion of the various aspects of the charter, 


see BULLETIN of Sept. 28, 1947, p. 603; Oct. 5, 1947, p. 663; 
and Oct. 26, 1947, p. 787. 
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Reductions in tariffs will operate to reduce or 
eliminate margins of preference. Aside from the 
preferences that may survive negotiation, each 
member must grant every other member equal 
treatment for its trade. No new preferences can 
be created. No existing preferences can be in- 
creased. An exception is made, however, for new 
preferential arrangements which are incidental to 
the establishment of a customs union. 

2. Invisible Tariffs. Members must not nullify 
tariff cuts by employing restrictive methods of 
customs administration, by imposing discrimina- 
tory internal taxes or regulations, or by resorting 
to other hidden forms of protection. In the case 
of motion pictures the only restriction allowed is a 
requirement that a certain fraction of screen time 
must be devoted to the exhibition of domestic films. 
Such quotas are made negotiable and may thus be 
reduced through international agreement. Re- 
maining screen time may not be allocated among 
foreign films but must be kept open to free 
competition. 

3. Quota Systems. As a general rule quantita- 
tive limitations on exports and imports are for- 
bidden. But this rule is qualified by a number of 
* necessary exceptions. Quotas may be used until 
1951 in distributing products in short supply, in 
maintaining price controls, and in liquidating gov- 
ernment surpluses and war industries. They may 
be used temporarily to relieve critical shortages of 
foodstuffs and other essential goods. They may 
be used permanently to enforce standards for the 
classification and grading of commodities. Im- 
port quotas on agricultural and fisheries products 
may also be employed to supplement domestic pro- 
duction and marketing controls and surplus dis- 
posal programs if such quotas do not reduce the 
share of imports in the domestic market. 

More important is a final exception, which per- 
mits a member to employ import quotas to the ex- 
tent necessary to forestall the imminent threat of, 
or to stop, a serious decline in its monetary re- 
serves or, in the case of a member with very low 
monetary reserves, to achieve a reasonable rate of 
increase in its reserves. Under this provision a 
member can select imports on the ground of essen- 
tiality. But it cannot completely exclude any 
class of goods. It must avoid unnecessary damage 
to the interests of other members. It must seek 
to restore equilibrium in its balance of payments 





on a sound and lasting basis and to assure gmt or, 
economic employment of productive resources, Jagre 
must consult with the Iro concerning the effect gfwoul 
its restrictions on other countries, the causeg g@fratio 
its monetary difficulties, and the ways in whidf 5. 
they may be overcome. It must relax its quoty§tradi 
as its monetary position improves and eliminaflic cc 
them entirely when its difficulties disappear. fing 2 
Any member may complain that another hyfit wi 
failed to satisfy these conditions. If the In}dom 
finds that the complaint is justified, it must recom. to tl 
mend that the restrictions in question be withdraw whic 
or modified. If the offending member does ngflt m 
comply with its recommendation, the ITo mafsulti 
then authorize other members to impose higheftity 
tariffs, quotas, or other restrictions on its trade} siste 
In all of its decisions in such cases the Iro mug§ nati 
accept as conclusive the determinations of thfof c 
International Monetary Fund as to the financial} ente 
questions that are involved. nity 
Where quotas are permitted they must be ad-{ tice, 
ministered without discrimination. But there aj and 
also necessary exceptions tothisrule. Inthemain} 6. 
these exceptions are designed to make the provi} that 
sions of the charter consistent with the Articles of} info 
Agreement of the International Monetary Fund the 
The most important of them permits a member tof ques 
discriminate in using quotas if it can thereby in { subs 
crease its total imports and safeguard its mone } yeat 
tary reserves. But, in doing so, the member mus f that 
satisfy strict criteria and, after March 1952, it mus § som 
also obtain the prior approval of the Iro. The} pric 
Iro may, at any time, order a member to discon} und 
tinue discriminations that are inconsistent with} men 
these provisions and, whenever it finds that ther} 7. 
is no longer a wide-spread disequilibrium in im ber 
ternational trade, may completely suspend the§ tion 
operation of this exception to the general rule. tha 
4. Eachange Controls. Since quantitative reg pub 
strictions and exchange controls may be employed} com 
alternatively to affect the flow of trade, it is im] mor 
portant that the rules that govern these two} eve 
devices be laid down and administered with sut | of | 
consistency that it will be impossible, by resorting } oth 
to one of them, to escape from the rules that gov } by 
ern the other. Accordingly, the charter provides | tior 
that members shall not, by exchange action, frus | in « 
trate the intent of the charter nor, by trade actioa, | me1 
the intent of the Articles of Agreement of the In- } acti 
ternational Monetary Fund. Members of the Io be « 
who do not belong to the Fund are required to jo law 
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ure git or, failing this, to enter into a special exchange 
8. Jagreement with the Iro. Any such agreement 
fect gwould be established and administered in collabo- 
uses gration with the Fund. 
whidt 5. State Trading. The rules that regulate state 
quotystrading enterprises parallel those that govern pub- 
minaiflic control of private trade. A member maintain- 
r. fing a state monopoly must declare the margin that 
er hyfit will add when it sells an imported product in its 
he Infdomestic market. It must negotiate with respect 
recom{to the height of this margin in the same way in 
dram{which members negotiate with respect to tariffs. 
es not lt must satisfy the full domestic demand at the re- 
O mayf sulting price, imposing no other limit on the quan- 
higher§ tity it buys. It must act in a manner that is con- 
trade f sistent with the general principle of most-favored- 
) mus $nation treatment, buying and selling on the basis 
of thfof commercial considerations and affording the 
ancialf enterprises of other members adequate opportu- 
nity, in accordance with customary business prac- 
be ad-f tice, to compete for participation in its purchases 
sre arf and sales. 
>main? 6, Subsidies. If a member pays any subsidy 
provi-} that increases exports or reduces imports, it must 
cles off inform the Ito and must be prepared to discuss 
Fund} the possibility of limiting the subsidy at the re- 
ber tf quest of any member who may be harmed. Direct 
by i-§ subsidization of exports is forbidden, after two 
mone } years, unless it is incidental to a stabilization plan 
must f that maintains domestic prices at a level that is 
| mus § sometimes above and sometimes below the level of 
The} prices in world markets, or unless it is permitted 
iscol-Funder an intergovernmental commodity agree- 
with ment, or unless it is authorized by the Io. 
thet} 7. Restrictive Business Practices. Each mem- 
in it} ber agrees to take all possible measures, by legisla- 
1 the§ tion or otherwise, to ensure, within its jurisdiction, 
le. that commercial enterprises, whether private or 
e ré§ public, do not engage in practices which restrain 
loyed} competition, limit access to markets, or foster 
s im} monopolistic control in international trade, when- 
two} ever such practices interfere with the expansion 
such | of production or trade or the achievement of any 
ting} other objective of the charter. Upon complaint 
gov} by a member the Ivo will make an investiga- 
vides } tion, hold hearings, and if it finds that the practices 
frus | In question have such un effect, will request the 
tion, | members concerned to take every possible remedial 
e In- | sction and may recommend remedial measures to 
e In0 | be carried out in accordance with their respective 
joi | laws and procedures. 
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8. Commodity Agreements. Members agree 
substantially to limit their present freedom to 
enter into intergovernmental commodity agree- 
ments. Such agreements will be confined, in gen- 
eral, to primary commodities. They must be open 
to participation on equal terms by any member of 
the Iro. And they must be accompanied at every 
stage by full publicity. Agreements which regu- 
late production, exports, imports, or prices are 
confined, moreover, to commodities produced 
under strictly specified conditions and to periods 
of burdensome surplus and wide-spread distress. 
They must be limited in duration and subject to 
periodic review. They must afford consuming 
countries and producing countries an equal voice. 
They must assure the availability of adequate sup- 
plies. They must provide increasing opportuni- 
ties for satisfying world requirements from 
economic sources. And each country participat- 
ing in such an agreement must adopt a program of 
economic adjustment designed to make a continua- 
tion of the agreement unnecessary. These rules do 
not prohibit commodity agreements; they do not 
promote them. They are designed to safeguard 
the interests of consumers, to force adjustment to 
changing conditions, and to facilitate the early 
restoration of free markets. 

9. Employment. Each member agrees to take 
action designed to achieve and maintain full and 
productive employment and large and steadily 
growing demand within its own territory through 
measures appropriate to its political, economic, 
and social institutions. The nature of the action to 
be taken by any member is for it alone to choose. 
No member is asked to guarantee that its efforts 
will succeed; the commitment is simply that such 
efforts will be made. This commitment was taken 
by the Congress of the United States when it 
passed the Employment Act of 1946. And full 
employment, as the term is used in the charter, is 
defined in the words of that law. 

Certain countries have been reluctant to enter 
into a freer trading system because they fear that 
such a system would make it more difficult for them 
to maintain their domestic employment programs. 
This might happen, for instance, if there were a 
persistent maladjustment in which one or more 
countries bought too little abroad and invested too 
little abroad in relation to their exports while 
others produced and sold too little abroad to bal- 
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ance their accounts. In such a situation the char- 
ter proides that all of the members concerned 
shall take action designed to correct the maladjust- 
ment. But the particular measures that are to be 
adopted by any member are for it alone to decide. 

Adherence to liberal commercial policies would 
also be rendered difficult if a major trading coun- 
try were to fall into a depression which would 
involve a serious or abrupt decline in its demand 
for imported goods. In this case, as in others, a 
member may ask to be relieved of certain obliga- 
tions that it has assumed under the charter on the 
ground that the benefits accruing to it have been 
nullified or impaired. And the Io, in consider- 
ing this complaint, is directed to have regard to 
the need of members to take action to safeguard 
their economies against deflationary pressure. 

10. Economic Development. Each member 
agrees to develop the resources of its own territory, 
to raise standards of productivity, and to cooperate 
with others, through international agencies, in pro- 
moting general economic development. Members 
exporting facilities required for development agree 
to impose no unreasonable impediments to their 
exportation, and members importing them agree 
to take no unreasonable action injurious to the 
interests of those who provide them. Upon re- 
quest, the Iro may advise any member concerning 
its plans and programs for development and aid 
the member in obtaining technical advice and 
assistance. 

Each of the less developed countries will make its 
own decisions as to the industries it wishes to pro- 
mote. Where public assistance is required, it will 
be free to subsidize new industries. And where it 
has not included a commodity in a trade agree- 
ment, it will be free to impose new tariffs or raise 
existing ones. But in those cases in which a mem- 
ber desires to use some method of protection that it 
has promised not to use, that is, where it wishes to 
impose an import quota or to change the tariff 
status of a commodity to which the provisions of a 
trade agreement may apply, it must first obtain 
the permission of the Iro. In such cases the Ito 
will consult with those members whose trade would 
be affected and, with their agreement, may grant 
the developing country a limited release from the 
obligations that it had previously assumed. The 
charter thus establishes a new principle in inter- 
national affairs: that import quotas are not to be 
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employea, without international sanction, for ¢ 
development of infant industries. 

11. International Investment. The Tro hgpese¢ 
among its purposes, encouragement of the intgof t 
national flow of capital for productive investmeyyvou. 
and it is authorized to promote the elaboration aygstat 
adoption of a general agreement or statement qf 14 
principles as to the conduct, practices, and tregftion 
ment of foreign investment. Members agree, sip" 
ject to certain safeguards, to provide the wide tl 
opportunities for investment and the greatest ¢}*" 
curity for existing and future investments, {f™ 
member may exclude new investments from any@ ns 
allsources. It may continue discriminatory mes 
ures already in effect. But in adopting futunf, | 
measures, it must treat one member as well asi rege 
treats another and foreign investors as well asiif.o. 
treats itsown. It must not so change its rules asi 
discriminate against any investment once the inf 4, 
vestment has been made. If a member requiresa§ jem 
transfer of ownership from foreign nationals to it} ft y 
own nationals, it must provide for the payment? gra 
just consideration. If it takes into public owner} doc 
ship the property of a foreign national, it mus}sim 
make just compensation. More definite provisions tra 
on the adequacy, promptness, and transferability§ tior 
of payment should be included in the future inf ties 
vestment code. The present draft is to be regardel }agr 
not as the final expression of international agre§ ld 
ment on the treatment of private investment butag bus 
a foundation on which such agreement can be built f met 

12. Structure of the ITO. ThelIro will haves} | 
the basis of its organization, a conference of met 
ber states. Continuing administration of its at 
fairs will be in the hands of an executive board d 
15 to 18 members, a director general, and a stall 
Certain functions will be delegated to a tariff co 
mittee, composed of member states who have al 
ready carried out negotiations for the reduction d 
barriers to trade, and to a small number of special: 
ized commissions composed of technical experts 
In financing the operation of the agency, no mem 
ber cari be required to contribute more than a thitl 
of the total cost. 

The method of voting in the conference remailé 
tobe determined. The present draft of the chartet 
presents four alternatives: unit voting, light 
weighted voting, heavy-weighted voting, and 
compromise proposal under which decisions on ee 
tain issues would require majorities in both a ull 
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for t ae 
Be ote and a weighted vote. The composition of the 


TO pexecutive board is likewise unsettled. But any one 
e intefof the alternatives presented in the present draft 
ould assure a permanent seat to the United 
‘ion ang States. 
ment (f 13. Functions of the ITO. It will be the func- 
d tregftion of the Ivo, through consultation among its 
members, to carry out the substantive provisions 
ofthe charter. In addition to this the agency will 
: serve as an international center for information on 
matters affecting trade and as a source of advice 
and assistance to member governments. It will 
undertake to improve trade statistics. It will col- 
futun lect, analyze and publish data on exports, imports, 
~ tbalances of payments, prices, subsidies, customs 
ll “) regulations, and national commercial policies; on 
ll a8iif treaties and other agreements affecting trade; on 
les a8ti§ sonventions, laws, and procedures relating to re- 
iM srictive business practices; on commodity prob- 
juiresifiems and the operation of commodity agreements. 
Js toi {t will develop and recommend standards for the 
nent 0? grading of commodities, for commercial terms, for 
owner} documentation, for tariff valuation, and for the 
it mus} simplification of procedures that act as obstacles to 
visions trade. It may draft modern international conven- 
-abilityf tions and standard provisions for commercial trea- 
ure i-fties and recommend the conclusion of new 
garde }agreements or the modification or termination of 
agre ld agreements on commercial policy, restrictive 
; buta§ business practices, commodities, economic develop- 
e built f ment, and international investment. 
ave,up 14. Disputes and Enforcement. The Executive 
f mem-§ Board of the Io will interpret the provisions of 
its at} the charter, handing down rulings in the case of 
ard dt 4 dispute or, with the consent of the parties con- 
2 stafl§ cerned, referring it to arbitration upon such terms 
ff com§*S may be agreed. Members may appeal the 
sve alg Tulings of the board to the conference and, on legal 
tion ofp Uestions, may require the conference to request 
pecial-) 40 advisory opinion from the International Court 
cperts of Justice. 
mem} If the ITO determines, upon complaint, that a 
, thir} member has not lived up to its obligations under 
the charter, it may release the complaining mem- 
mains} ber or members from corresponding obligations so 
harter| hat the balance of interest between the parties 
light | 0 the dispute may be restored. The offending 
and 4} ™ember may thus be faced with higher tariffs, 
m cer} {uotas, or other restrictions on its trade. This 
a unit} Prospective loss of benefits should serve as a pow- 
erful deterrent to noncompliance. But the Io 
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will have the power to place such limits on retalia- 
tion that it cannot degenerate into economic war. 

15. Relations with Nonmembers. The rules 
that are to govern the relations between members 
and nonmembers of the Iro are still to be deter- 
mined. The present draft contains three alterna- 
tives. The first of these permits a member having 
heavy trade with nonmembers to suspend the ap- 
plication of any provision of the charter, requires 
it thereupon to afford other members an oppor- 
tunity for consultation, and permits it, in the 
absence of agreement, to withdraw from the Or- 
ganization. The other two alternatives forbid 
members to extend to nonmembers the benefits 
provided under the charter, unless specifically per- 
mitted to do so by the Ito. It is the purpose of 
the latter provisions to make membership attrac- 
tive and nonmembership unattractive by confining 
the benefits of the charter to countries that are 
willing to accept its obligations. 


The essential character of the charter is per- 
fectly clear. It does not set up a supra-national 
agency. The Ito would have no powers—legis- 
lative, executive, or judicial—that would impinge 
upon the sovereignty of member states. The char- 
ter, like any other international agreements, con- 
tains commitments that limit the freedom of action 
of the signatory powers. But these commitments 
are limited. And they are assumed voluntarily. 
No nation need enter the Ito unless it believes 
that it would be to its advantage to do so. And 
no nation can be compelled to remain within the 
Organization if it feels that its interests would 
not be served. 

The charter does not provide for global eco- 
nomic planning. It does not give the ITO any 
power whatsoever to determine what any country 
shall produce, or how much, or what it shall export, 
or how much, or to whom, or what it shall import, 
or how much, or from whom. Its whole purpose 
is not to multiply restrictions, but to minimize 
them ; not to increase controls, but to reduce them. 
Instead of regimenting world trade, it seeks, 
through international agreement, to liberate trade 
from the forms of regimentation imposed on it 
by national governments. 

Four criticisms of the charter were analyzed by 
Will Clayton, then Under Secretary of State for 
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Economic Affairs, in a broadcast from Paris on 
September 10: 


“First, it is said that the charter is idealistic. 
In one sense this is true. In another sense it is 
not. The charter is idealistic in that it establishes 
objectives toward which all countries can agree to 
work. It draws on the experience of the past, but 
it does not direct itself to the problems of the past. 
It sets up goals for the future, but it does not limit 
itself to provisions that can only work in normal 
times. It is concerned with the actual problems 
of the work-a-day world, and in this sense its 
idealism is tempered with a realism that is clearly 
practical. 

“Second, it is said that the charter contains a 
great many exceptions, and this istrue. But these 
exceptions are carefully defined. Many of them 
are temporary; all of them are limited in extent; 
and no nation will be able to use any of them 
unless it satisfies the conditions upon which all 
nations have agreed. If it were not for the ex- 
ceptions, the charter would not be practical, and 
it is because it is practical that it can be expected 
to work. 

“Third, it is said that the charter is a compro- 
mise. So it is, and so is almost every law that 
was ever passed by Congress or by the legislature 
of any state. So is every treaty between any two 
powers. So are the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and the constitutions of every international 
agency that has been established since the war. 
Compromise is a virtue, not a defect. It means 
that the charter will not be imposed by force, that 
it will not be rejected because it is one-sided but 
that it can be voluntarily accepted because it meets 
the needs of every country in the world. 

“And finally, it is said that the charter is long 
and complicated, and thisistrue. It contains nine 
chapters, one hundred articles, and several thou- 
sand words. It is probably shorter than some acts 
of Congress; it is certainly simpler than the income 
tax law; but it is still long and complicated. It 
is complicated because the laws and regulations 
that govern international trade are complicated, 
It is complicated because it is realistic and prac- 
tical, but the multitude of technical detail in the 
document serves only to emphasize the solid basis 
of agreement that has been achieved.” 


It is true, of course, that many of the nations 
that were stricken by the war have not yet recov- 
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ered sufficiently to participate on equal terms infez 
world economy. It must be recognized, too, th 
the charter, in itself, cannot assure their recoy, 
Other measures are required, during the coming T' 
months of reconstruction, to rectify the fundgfby t! 
mental imbalance that now exists in the worldifiobe 
trade. But it does not follow that the problem g@fyith 
long-run policy can safely be postponed until 
happier day. Ifthe nations of Europe are nowy} Of 
embark on an ambitious recovery program withidead 
extensive aid from the United States, we must lfsov: 
know where we are headed, and why. We mis§pror 
direct our efforts toward expansion in the produeftain 
tion, distribution, and consumption of gookei946 
throughout the world. And, if these efforts areh§ In 
succeed, we must obtain agreement, now, upmStat 
long-run policies that will reduce existing barrienftaine 
to trade. Nove 
In this matter of international trade policy thenf ster 
are now two alternatives—and only two—befon§ ihe 
the world. The one is a situation in which evenj nig} 
country, acting in its own interest and withoiif,,,. 
regard for the interests of others, will maintanj ,,;, 
and increasingly impose detailed administratin ve 
regulations on its foreign trade. The other is: 
situation in which all countries, acting in ther 
common interest, under the charter of the I70, wiljMax 
voluntarily agree to keep such detailed regulation 
within narrow bounds. We might wish that ew 
nomic and political relationships were not so com- 
plicated, that an easier solution to our problem 
were at hand. But if we are realistic we mus 
recognize that this is the only choice we haw, 7 
And since this is true it should not be a difficulg;,. 
choice for us to make. Jap 
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Letters of Credence serve 
Hungary Fror 
The newly appointed Minister of Hungary; Stat 
Rustem Vambéry, presented his credentials to th Chie 
President on October 8, 1947. For texts of th he 
Minister’s remarks and the President’s reply, # Ame 
Department of State press release 806 of Octoberé Unit 


Pakistan a 
The newly appointed Ambassador of Pakistal, dip 
M. A. H. Ispahani, presented his credentials to tht a 
President on October 8, 1947. For texts of th 
Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s reply; oa 
see Department of State press release 807 of Octe} ““° 
ber 8. [Stat 
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ms jn@czechosiovakia Extends Deadline 
10, thapior Filing Tax Returns 
CO [Released to the press October 22] 





coming The Department of State has been informed 
mndviby the American Embassy at Praha that the Oc- 
worlditiober 31 deadline for filing returns in connection 
lem gfwith the increase in property values and capital- 
until levy tax has been extended to December 31, 1947. 
nowt! Official announcement of the extension of the 
n wWilfdeadline was made on October 13 by the Czecho- 
ust aléslovak Ministry of Finance. The increase in 
@ muifproperty values and capital-levy tax was con- 
roduestained in Czechoslovak law no. 134 of May 15, 
Pood 1946. 

sare! Information available to the Department of 
, upmgState regarding other aspects of the law is con- 
arriesftained in the Department’s announcement of 
November 8, 1946.1 The Department invites the 
y then§attention of interested United States citizens to 
befonfihe possibility that failure to file tax returns 
1 Cvel} might, among other things, be interpreted by the 
VIMMOW Czechoslovak Government as abandonment of 
uuntalt laims against the Czechoslovak Government for 
irate compensation in certain property cases. 
















er iss 
» their 
tO, Wii jMaxwell M. Hamilton To Advise on Japanese 
lati Negotiations 
at ec 
0 col: Statement by Acting Secretary Lovett 
oblems [Released to the press October 22] 
> mis} Mr. Maxwell M. Hamilton, American Minister 
hare to Finland, has been ordered to the Department 
~~ }for consultation in connection with prospective 
Japanese treaty negotiations. Mr. Hamilton is 
broadly experienced in Far Eastern affairs. He 
served at Far Eastern posts from 1920 to 1927. 
From 1927 to 1943 he served in the Department of 
; State in the Division of Far Eastern Affairs, being 
to thet Chief of the Division from 1937 to 1943. In 1943 
of te) 4® was assigned as Minister-Counselor of the 
ly, s@ American Embassy in Moscow. He was appointed 
ober’ United States Representative to Finland in De- 
cember 1944 and became Minister to Finland fol- 
«tan OWing resumption of formal American-Finnish 
du| UPlomatic relations at the end of August 1945. 
of te| Jt is expected that Mr. Hamilton will, when 
reply, negotiations for a Japanese peace treaty are under- 
Octe} “ken, serve as the Deputy of the Secretary of 
State in these negotiations. 


uilett| November 2, 1947 
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Report by General Wedemeyer 
Held Confidential 
{Released to the press October 20] 

It is being urged that the report made by Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer on his return from the Far East 
in September be made public. The President in 
July sent General Wedemeyer to China and Korea 
as his personal representative to survey the situa- 
tions in those countries. General Wedemeyer com- 
pleted his mission in September, returned to this 
country, and submitted a confidential report of his 
findings to the President and Secretary of State. 
Much of the information in this report was ob- 
tained in confidence from high officials of the 
Chinese Government as well as from private in- 
dividuals and our representatives in China and 
Korea. It therefore would be inadvisable, actu- 
ally harmful, to the interests of the countries con- 
cerned, including the United States, to publicize 
such a document at this time. 


India Announces Decontrol of Pepper Export 
[Released to the press October 22] 


The Departments of State and Agriculture an- 
nounced on October 22 that they have received 
the following cable from the American Embassy 
at New Delhi: 


“The Government of India announced decontrol 


of pepper export, effective October 18, 1947.” 


The United States imported 35 million pounds 
of pepper in 1946, including 10 million pounds 
from India. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Department of State 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address re- 
quests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ea- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


The Greek Aid Program. Near Hastern Series 10. Pub. 
2989, ii, 25 pp. 10¢. 
A discussion of the objectives of the American mis- 
sion in Greece and the execution of the program. 
Appendixes contain the exchanges of notes and the 
agreement between the two Governments. 


*Buiietin of Nov. 17, 1946, p. 915. For a discussion 
of the nationalization program in Czechoslovakia see 
Buttetin of Dec. 8, 1946, p. 1027. 
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Sheldon Z. Kaplan, author of the article on the First Session of the 
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